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Architecture with Respect to Africa 


HE beginning of the Negro in 
| architecture owes much to the 
universal law that necessity is 
the mother of invention. In a sense 
this explains most*of the progress of 
the world. When man lived in the 
trees he was satisfied with the shelter 
which nature thereby provided. Final- 
ly he came down to the earth to mas- 
ter creation. For shelter man used 
not only the hollows in the trees but 
caves in the rocks. These, however, 
could not long suffice for the needs of 
man as he became more intelligent 
and ambitious. When man learned 
next to tame animals and then to 
tame plants he had to find his abode 
wherever these things were. Even 
when man lived on wild berries and 
roots these things were not always 
in abundance where trees had hol- 
lows and the rocks had caves. This 
made it necessary for man to build 
his shelter. 

In the hot parts of the earth near 
the equator the problem of finding 
shelter, like that of clothing, was not 
a difficult one. Except in the case of 
the hot sun or heavy rains no exten- 
sive shelter or heavy clothing was re- 
quired. While man in the cold eli- 
mates had to build homes of strong 
wood and heavy stone to protect him- 
self from extreme cold, huts made 
from a combination of grass, sticks 


and mud proved to be adequate in the 
hot climate of dense forests. Some- 
times shelter as well as clothing was 
supplied by the skins of animals. In 
well organized tribal life, however, 
the people as a nation had other in- 
terests which could not be supplied by 
these simple homes for the average 
member of the community. They were 
deeply interested in religion and built 
temples for the worship of the gods. 
When their kings died they built 
monuments in their honor. 

Building among the Africans might 
have been less developed than what 
it was had not it been made easier by 
their advancement in the use of 
metals. With tools hard enough to 
shape and decorate stone there fol- 


lowed more interest in the construc- 
tion of monuments and temples. Man 
first thought he had reached an ad- 
vanced stage when he learned the use 
of copper. Next he contrived to make 
a harder metal by mixing tin with 
copper to make bronze. As noted be- 
fore, however, the Africans learned so 
early to work in iron that they prob- 
ably never used bronze extensively 
and passed from the stone age to the 
iron age. Africans were great metal 
workers in ancient times. 

At first the homes built by man 
were the rough structures set up for 
temporary abode near fishing places 
and baiting places where the hunter 
enticed and killed game. When man 
moved about from place to place with 


herds of cattle and flocks of sheep 
and goats for which he had to find 
pasturage his home was also a tem- 
porary structure. As man gradually 
learned to depend less upon what 
grew in the wilds and settled down to 
the cultivation of the plants which he 
had tamed a permanent home became 
a necessity. These homes continued 
to have the appearance of roughness 
although built finally of solid stone 
and hard wood which would endure. 
By and by, however, man began to 
take more pride in his home; and 
since he was spending more time in 
it he began to give it an appearance 
pleasing to the eye. Architecture 
then began to be an art. 

The progress of architecture to- 
ward becoming an art, however, was 
a long effort. We are told that in the 
later period of the stone age people 
built stone pillars called menhirs. 
These figures resembled the statues of 
persons and probably served as monu- 
ments or shrines. In Egypt and in 
Greece and Italy, which were civilized 
from Egypt, building reached a more 
colossal scale. Egyptians taught the 
world how to build structures with 
spacious halls supported by large col- 
umns. These buildings served mainly 
for the tombs of kings and temples 
for their gods. The ruins of the 
buildings erected at Thebes by Ra- 
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RUINS OF A TEMPLE IN 
DAHOMEY 


: meses IL are models of this architee- 
ture. The people of Mesopotamia, 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, built 
the’r temples and palaces of brick 
and in the form of solid square tow- 
ers on a broad platform. The Etrus- 
cans, who once dominated Italy, intro- 
duced to backward Europe the Baby- 
lonian round arch. Then the Greeks 
developed building much further with 
the use of limestone and white marble. 
They held stones together with metal 
clamps. The Greeks did not use the 
arch, but they beautified their strue- 
tures with striking Dorie, Ionic and 
Corinthian columns. With vaulted 
construction the Romans learned to 
build on a larger seale than did the 
Greeks. The round areh was an ad- 
vantage to the Romans in erecting 
: buildings so much larger than man 
had been known to do before their 
day. They made use also of cement 
of sand and lime proportionately 
4 mixed, The striking structures of the 
Romans were basilicas, circuses, the- 
atres, triumphal arches, and aque- 

duets. 

Other nations which arose to use- 
fulness and influence made other ad- 
vances in architecture. To the Roman 
basilica Byzantine architecture added 
the dome to replace the flat wooden 
roof, as in the Mohammedan mosques 
of Damaseus, Cairo, and Cordova. 
The Arabs further developed this fea- 
ture with vaulted roofs, arched 
porches, pointed arches, tall minarets, 
and other decorative patterns. With 
these new patterns Arabs gave the 
world such beautiful structures as the 


BAS-RELIEF OF A TEMPLE 


Mosque of Omar in Jerusalem, the 
Great Mosque in Cordova, and the 
Alhambra in Granada. 

Next we observe there came to back- 
ward Europe the Romanesque archi- 
tecture, the revived architecture of 
Rome, which had been destroyed and 
temporarily forgotten during the Dark 
Ages. Then in France and _ Italy 
arose a style of building distinguished 
mainly by the pointed arch which be- 
came known as Gothie architecture. 
Still further diversion from the old 
Roman basilica came in the building 
of Christian churches with transepts. 
These buildings assumed the form of 
a Roman cross with the dome raised 
over the junction of the nave and the 
transepts, and had vaulted rather 
than flat ceilings. Ribbed vaulting 
and flying buttresses became impor- 
tant features of the Gothie architec- 
ture. 

We are aceustomed to think of Af- 
rica as having made no progress at 
all in architecture during these years. 
Yet we know that Europe was civil- 
ized from Egypt with a special debt 
in both art and architecture; and we 
do not know the extent to which the 
interior of Africa influenced Egypt. 
Bias runs in the other direction, al- 
though it has been conceded that 
Negroid Ethiopia was once a great 
influence in Egypt. Turning the scale 
the other way, some writers have 
brought out the theory that Egypt, as 
an Asiatie rather than as African 
center, influenced the culture of both 
Central and West Africa, and in some 
cases the extreme South Africa. It is 
just as reasonable to say that these 
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ANOTHER BAS-RELIEF 


parts influenced Egypt. The art of 
West Africa, for example, is unlike 
that of Egypt in being spontaneous 
rather than uniform. It appears, 
then, that Egyptian art may be the 
native African primitive art modified 
by Asiatic art of uniformity. 

We hardly have sufficient ground 
for believing that there was much 
architectural splendor in Africa near 
the Equator. Nature had abundantly 
supplied the forests with a climate 
which does not require much shelter. 
In parts of Africa, too, the construec- 
tion of buildings, as in some other 
parts of the world, is determined by 
the supply of materials available. 
Materials for huge construction were 
not to be found in certain parts. Yet 
in the North, in the Northeast and in 
the South are found evidences of 
much building which showed as much 
advancement in construction as 
Europe itself had experienced North 
of Greece and Rome by the ninth or 
tenth century. 

According to Delafosse, Negroes of 
Africa have not done as much in 
architecture as they have in the arts 
in other forms. Hardy does not give 
the Negro on the plain and in the 
forest very much eredit for accom- 
plishment in this sphere. In the more 
accessible, mild portions of Africa in 
such areas as Togo, Dahomey, Benin, 
and neighboring districts, there has 
been a development of architecture 
among Negroes of which he takes no- 
tice. In other words, the Negroes in 
the other parts of Africa have not 
learned to separate art from architec- 
ture, and art has appeared mainly in 


A TEMPLE OF THE FETISH 


some statues and in the ornamenta- 
tion of ordinary things like tools, 
jewelry, and utensils. The home of 
the natives in such areas are built of 
straw and clay, and they have left 
few monuments in stone. Monuments 
are found in parts which have long 
been inhabited, but Europeans have 
not ceased to try to give eredit for 
them to foreigners immigrating into 
Africa. 

One of the chief forces from a for- 
eign sphere operating to stimulate 
architecture in Africa was Islam. The 
extent to which the homes and monu- 
ments of certain parts of Africa in- 
vaded by Mohammedans resemble the 
homes which they left in Asia and in 

(Continued on page 111) 
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Architecture among Negroes in America 


RCHITECTURE so far as it 
A concerns the American Negro 
is generally considered a non- 
entity. The Negro has had little op- 
portunity to figure in this sphere, and 
what he has actually achieved is be- 
littled by those who know his history 
best. The Negro, we are told, was 
brought from Africa to America to 
serve as a slave, and his people as a 
majority thus remained in the social 
order for almost two and a half cen- 
turies. The seventy-five years of 
progress of the race in freedom, we 
are further informed, has been di- 
rected along lines more practical than 
architecture from the point of view 
of esthetic cooperation. 

Yet history would not consider such 
an estimate of blankness as just in 
treating architecture with respect to 
the American Negro. The very plan- 
tation cabins which in their crude- 
ness and squalor in such striking con- 
trast to the owner’s mansion, which 
thereby acquired added splendor, con- 
stituted an influence which cannot be 
ignored. Negro mechanics and arti- 
sans figured conspicuously in the 
planning and the construction of all 
those buildings. During the earliest 
years, too, the mechanies who retained 
some of the skill acquired, when work- 
ers in Africa, added peculiar decora- 
tions and carvings which showed Af- 
rican influence. In the towns and 
cities these effects were more pro- 
nounced than in rural areas. This was 
especially true of the homes of the 
slaveholding aristocracy in cities like 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and 
New Orleans. In some of these cities 
students of art and architecture still 
point out such rare work done by the 
Negro mechanics and artisans cen- 
turies ago. The African straight 
lines and sharp angles are evident. 

Whatever may be said about the 
architecture of the South must in- 
clude the Negro. The Negroes were 
not the only persons concerned with 
the planning and construction of 
buildings in the South, but these men 
of color figured so conspicuously in it 
that it is often difficult to determine 
where the work of the one ended and 


the other began. A considerable num- 
ber of Negroes uniting the function 
of both the architect and the builder 
led almost free and independent ¢a- 
reers although nominally held as 
slaves. Known to be equal to the 
tasks which they undertook, such en- 
terprising Negroes often went from 
plantation to plantation, or from 
town to town, making contracts in 
their owners’ names. Free Negroes 
operating in this sphere served still 
more satisfactorily among the plant- 
ers. Sometimes those desiring to have 
construction work done preferred to 
deal with free Negro builders and 
artisans because it was believed that 
they could be cheated. The word of 
the free Negro would not be accepted 
at law against that of a white man 
whereas the slave working on a con- 
tract in the name of his master would 
have the influence of his owner to 
combat that of his employer in ease 
of a question at law. This situation 
offers also the explanation of the 
preference for Negro builders when 
whites were available. Whites there- 
fore clamored for Jaws, and in some 
places they secured the enactment of 
measures to impede the operation of 
Negroes as competitors. 

One seventh of the Negroes were 
free before the Civil War, and many 
of them had risen from slavery to the 
useful pursuits of other free people. 
The struggle was such a hard one, 
however, that only in a few large 
cities of the South were free Negroes 
found in communities of their own 
sufficient to indicate development pe- 
culiar to these people themselves, and 
these did not advance far enough to 
have much influence on architecture. 
The free Negroes so far as they had 
any bearing upon architectural prog- 
ress made their contribution through 
their association with or employment 
by wealthy whites who determined 
such a policy for their section. This, 
as pointed out above, however, does 
not mean that the influence of the 
free Negroes in this sphere was neg- 
ligible. Instead of building commu- 
nities for themselves, free Negroes, 
searcely better off in this respect than 


the slaves, occupied on sufferance the 
older sections of the city abandoned 
by the whites, or were compelled 
modestly to restrict themselves to 
some part which would not prove to 
be attractive to the ruling class. 

All Negroes became free in 1865 as 
a result of the conflict between the sec- 
tions, but the Negroes’ actual status 
was that of dependents lifted scarcely 
above the level of slaves. For gen- 
erations the majority of the freed- 
men continued in this state. There 
was the desire for the Negroes to 
strike out for themselves and build 
their own communities, but they had 
no capital with which to do such a 
thing. The pioneers in America had 
early preempted the best land of the 
country and had tapped its rich de- 
posits with a network of railroads be- 
fore the Negroes could emerge from 
the ineptitude in which slavery left 
them. The Negroes in freedom, then, 
continued to live on the fringe of the 
white communities—down town in the 
junk district or just beyond the rail- 
road where the warehouses were lo- 
cated. 

Some Negroes, however, were too 
ambitious to be satisfied with such an 
existence. Efforts were made to es- 
tablish not only Negro rural com- 
munities but towns with a distinctly 
Negro program. Leaders of influ- 
ence sponsored these efforts. Negroes 
were told that they would never be re- 
spected as long as their downsitting 
and uprising could be determined by 
persons of the other race. The race 
was called upon to pull up stakes in 
white communities, to migrate and 
show the world what they could do as 
pioneers of a new order. The Ne- 
groes had some encouragement from 
those whites who had long advocated 
segregation and saw this as a desir- 
able means to an end. Most of these 
first efforts, however, resulted merely 
in Negro settlements dependent upon 
those of neighboring whites for occu- 
pations and contact with the outer 
world. 

In the case of actual Negro town 
the dominance of the race was more 
apparent. There was more group ef- 


fort. In the North and West there 
were not as many Negro towns as 
settlements. Whenever the settlement 
had shown the possibility of urban 
organization the whites with more fa- 
cilities for such efforts usually stepped 
in to control it, or they managed to 
keep Negroes away from those stra- 
tegic points where such was possible. 
One hears of Abila, Allensworth, and 
Bowles, in Fresno County, and Vic- 
torville in Bernardino County, Cali- 
fornia; of Brooklyn and Robbins in 
Illinois; of Nicodemus in Graham 
County, Kansas; of Marlborough in 
Michigan; and of Gouldtown and 
Springtown in Cumberland County, 
New Jersey, and of Whitesboro, near 
Cape May, in the same State. Some 
of these towns like Idlewild in Michi- 
gan, and Highland Beach in Mary- 
land, however, are merely summer re- 
sorts open only during that season in 
imitation of places which do not wel- 
come Negroes. These towns do as 
well as can be expected, for they exist 
solely on what the Negroes are able to 
spend for luxury after providing for 
the necessities of life. In the impe- 
cunious condition of most Negroes, 
the amount of money which they can 
spare for such purposes is limited, 
and towns thus maintained shoW no 
architectural splendor. 

Negro towns of the South are not 
much larger than those of the North 
although most Negroes are in that 
section. The agrieultural development 
of the South has not been so con- 
ducive to urbanization as industry has 
been elsewhere. Interesting, however, 
are the Alabama towns of Cedarlake 
in Morgan County, Greenwood Vil- 
lage in Macon County, Plateau near 
Mobile, and Shepherdsville in Dallas 
County. Others of interest are Bis- 
coe, Edmonson, and Thomasville in 
Arkansas; and Eatonville and New 
Monrovia in Florida. In Georgia are 
Archery in Sumter County, Bur- 
roughs in Chatham County, Cannon- 
ville in Troup County, Greenough in 
Mitchell County, and Leroy in Burk 
County. North Brentwood in Mary- 
land deserves mention in passing, but 
more significant are Expose in Mari- 
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on County, Renova, and Mound 
}ayou in Bolivar County, Mississippi. 

Oklahoma has the largest number 
of all. There are Boley, Bookertee, 


Clearview, Porter, Grayson, Lima, 
Mantu, Redbird, Rentiesville, Taft, 
Tatums, Tullahassee, and Vernon. 


Tennessee has Hortense in Dickerson 
County. Texas has one more than 
Alabama or Georgia. These consist 
of Andy in Cherokee County, Booker 
in Red River County, Oldham in 
Houston County, Roberts, and Union 
City. 
town in’ Aeceomae County and Hare 
Valley in Northampton County. 
School settlements—communities de- 
veloped as the result of the establish- 
ment of large institutions—should be 
mentioned here. Such as Wilberforce 
in Ohio, Institute in West Virginia, 
Langston in Oklahoma, and Tuske- 
gee Institute in Alabama make a fa- 
vorable impression, but their oppor- 
tunities are exceptional. 

Some groupings in or near cities 
referred to as Negro towns are not 
really thus organized or conducted. 
Most of them are so near the large 
cities that in government, trade, 
transportation, education and build- 
ing construction they are under the 
control or influence of the over- 
shadowing urban centers. In most 
cases they are natural suburbs settled 
by Negroes who transact practically 
all of their business in the nearby 
cities. These are such as Hobson 
City near Anniston, Mason City near 
Birmingham, Alabama; Camp Nelson 
near Georgetown, Kentucky; Lincoln, 
Maryland, near Washington, D. C.; 
Whitesboro near Cape May, New 
Jersey; Columbia Heights near Wins- 
ton-Salem, North Carolina; Oberlin 
near Raleigh; Booker Washington 
Heights near Columbia, South Caro- 
lina; New Bedford near Chatta- 
nooga; Independence Heights near 
Houston, Texas; Mill City near Dal- 
las, in the same State; and Ocean 
Grove, Titustown, and Truxton near 
Norfolk, Virginia. The failures or 
successes of these places should not 
he attributed to these Negroes living 
as such groups but rather to the ag- 
grégate of citizens living in these 


In Virginia one finds Coard-- 


overshadowing cities and their vi- 
cinities. 

Negro towns in the South have 
had a more substantial development 
than those of the North and West. 
Their population is not much larger, 
but their life is more like that of a 
real town. They have had a more 
conducive surrounding population of 
their own race and have, therefore, 
been able to draw more from without 
than in the ease of the Negro towns 
in the North and West. Buxton, Iowa, 
a mining town inhabited largely by 
Negroes, used to be referred to often 
in print, but on account of the ex- 
haustion of the surrounding mines 
the town has ceased to be. While 
Brooklyn, Illinois, has a population 
as large as that of Boley, Oklahoma, 
the latter has accomplished so much 
more than the isolated town in IIli- 
nois. Mound Bayou, Mississippi, 
with a much smaller population than 
either has made a distinet impres- 
sion upon the country. The place is 
incorporated. It has facilities of 
trade and commerce and keeps in 
touch with the world. There are 
small shops, large grocery stores, 
general stores for all sorts of mer- 
chandise, formerly a cotton mill, and 
still a bank. Some of the homes 
have been made attractive. 

Most of these Negro towns are de- 
cidedly rural. They stand at the 
crossroads or near a railroad or navi- 
gable stream, at some point which 
did not formerly prove sufficiently 
attractive to white men in time for 
them to preempt it. As a rule, most 
of such vantage points are in con- 
trol of the whites. They have taken 
their stand at the head of navigation 
and at the railroad center to avail 
themselves of every opportunity 
which nature or circumstance may 
offer. If in the miscalculation of 
things or as a result of lack of fore- 
sight some such place is missed, and 
Negroes come into possession of it, 
there is usually a way to dislodge 
them. The Negroes are generally 
offered what they originally paid for 
the site and urged to sell. If they 
refuse the blackhand society usually 
sends a Ku Klux notice that they 


must sell out and move; and if they 
still refuse they are harassed until 
they have to go. Sometimes when 
Negroes thus settled have perma- 
nently attached themselves to the 
community and have the respect anid 
cooperation of the better class of 
whites they are supported in stand- 
ing their ground and do not have to 
fear. It is seldom that the terror- 
izing element of whites constitute a 
majority of the community, but few 
white men are willing to champion 
the cause of the Negroes even when 
they know that they are being perse- 
cuted. In many eases, therefore, 
Negroes have not been permitted to 
remain in one place long enough to 
develop and beautify it. 

There is not much of interest for 
the outsider in Negro towns. In 
most of them there are only a few 
comfortable homes, a small number 
of stores, a church or two, a school, 
and a post office. The population is 
not rich enough to afford taxes to 
lay out the place properly, pave the 
streets, and provide proper drainage 
and sanitation. In a town of white 
persons of the same size there would 
be an industry, a person, or a few 
persons of sufficient wealth to afford 
all of these things; but in the case 
of the Negroes they are all poor 
alike and suffer together from cess- 
pools, contaminated water, and ex- 
posed food. On account of these 
conditions the small towns are better 
off than the larger ones, because the 
dangers arising from these condi- 
tions would be less in the former. 
It is not the Negro content with 
living such a life, but the Negro 
forced by circumstances into a situa- 
tion from which his poverty will not 
permit him to extricate himself. The 
Negro is blamed when he moves 
away from such a town or settlement 
into a white community. His critics 
say that he is trying to be white, or 
he is running away from his people, 
but he is actually running away 
from death. 

While certain ambitious Negroes 
have been involved in the experiment 
of racial townbuilding others re- 


mained where they were and have 
endeavored to improve the segregated 
areas in which they live. Conse- 
quently, while many urban Negro 
homes are but hovels in the slums, 
not a few homes of Negroes have 
tended to add both beauty and splen- 
dor to the cities. Such are Negro 
residences in Le Droit Park in 
Washington, on the Boulevard Ter- 
race in Norfolk, on Fayetteville Street 
in Durham, on the street bordering 
the campus of Livingstone College in 
Salisbury, in the new development 
started by Heman Perry in Atlanta, 
on Eighth Street in Jacksonville, on 
West Chestnut Street in Louisville, 
and on Enright Avenue in St. Louis. 
In some of these cases these homes 
are properties taken over from the 
whites; but here, unlike others else- 
where, these Negro residents have 
improved the property and have 
made their section of the city attrac- 
tive. While these are striking ex- 
amples of. what may be done the 
larger majority of Negro urban sec- 
tions run to the contrary. Costly and 
beautiful property has been taken 
over by Negroes but their income 
has not been sufficient to keep it in 
repair. The appearance of such 
property after a few years of this 
effort is not very encouraging. 

In view of these facts there are 
those who contend that Negroes in 
communities by themselves have 
made no contribution to architec- 
tural beauty. A few have construct- 
ed beautiful homes, but there has 
been little or no community planning 
for architectural effects. This ten- 
dency together with the general 
struggle for equality is given as the 
reason for the Negroes’ invading so- 
called white communities. Against 
this many whites have protested 
even to the extent of stirring up 
riots to dislodge the few Negroes 
who have been able to purchase 
property and settle among those thus 
prejudiced. This tendency of Ne- 
groes may account also for the ef- 
forts of certain whites to develop 
sections of the city especially for 

(Continued on page 112) 
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The Negro Nevertheless a Factor in Architecture 


HE Negro of the later day has 
not risen to great heights in 
architecture but what he has 
recently done has some significance. 
Although the opportunities for Ne- 
gro architects have been limited by 
the tendency of the race to take over 
abandoned homes, churches and 
schools of the whites rather than 
build new ones, the Negro architect 
has survived. It is often said that 
Negro mechanies and artisans could 
not maintain the tempo set by whites 
functioning in the great industrial 
centers, but for years Negroes thus 
served throughout the South. Grad- 
ually the trades unions invaded the 
South and displaced the Negro in 
building, and the Negro youth tended 
to look away from these ranks to the 
professional fields which the schools 
first established for the freedmen 
emphasized. 

Before all this finally worked out 
so detrimentally to the Negro archi- 
tect there continued a demand not 
only for those employed in construe- 
tion but for those who united the 
functions of builders and architects. 
These few fortunates did not rise to 
great heights because most of the 
large scale construction did not take 
place in the South, and when there 
were such contracts they were in the 
hands of firms from the other see- 
tions which provided their own 
arehiteets and technicians. 

Some of the Negroes who after 
emancipation united these functions 
of builders and architects deserve 
mention. Alexander T. Hamilton, an 
ex-slave of Atlanta, Georgia, a build- 
er of fine residences for whites in 
that city, served thus well into the 
nineteenth century and left a most 
favorable record. Then. there was 
H. A. Tandy, a contractor in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, where he built not 
only some of the most beautiful resi- 
dences for the richest whites in that 
city but was the brick contractor for 
the City Hall of Lexington. 

Next we hear of Robert G. Walker 
of Springfield, Ohio, who prior to at- 
taining the status of a reliable con- 
tractor for work among the rich in 


that city had served thus in Hill City, 


Kansas, where he built both the court- 
house and the jail. Also John H. 
Anderson, a successful builder in Ur- 
bana, Ohio, who distinguished himself 
with the construction of the Piqua 
Y.M.C.A. building, its passenger sta- 
tion and a forty-thousand dollar resi- 
dence in Urbana. T. L. C. Windam 
as a successful builder in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, made some contribu- 
tion to architecture. 

R. B. Fitzgerald of Durham, North 
Carolina, made a specialty of manu- 
facturing ornamental bricks and pro- 
moted a firm which built homes for 
Negroes in that city. In almost every 
large city of the South some Negro 


builder or contractor, functioning at 
the same time as his own architect, 
thus served both races whose confi- 
cenee he had won by rendering honest 
and efficient service. 

As men of this type tended to pass 
out of the picture there appeared a 
sort of blank in the record of the Ne- 
gro in architecture. But as the em- 
phasis from theoretical to practical 
education shifted toward industrial 
training schools began to offer 
courses in building which eventually 
led to actual work in architecture. 
Only in a school like Howard Uni- 
versity could actual courses in archi- 
tecture be offered, although other in- 
stitutions gave what they advertised 
as a builder’s course. Negroes, how- 
ever, either by apprenticeship or by 
training in schools outside of the 
South qualified as architects. 

When trained in architecture Ne- 
groes faced the difficulty of finding 
employment. Occasionally they con- 
trived to set themselves up indepen- 
dently or found opportunities as as- 
sistants to white architects. Most of 
such graduates went into Negro 
schools to teach the theory of archi- 
tecture and correlated subjects. Yet 
we note that Richard Mason Han- 
cock, a former carpenter and a 
draughtsman, served during his day 
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in such capacities as foreman of the 
Eagle Works Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Chicago and in similar ¢a- 
pacity for the Liberty Iron Works 
Pattern Shops. In 1903 James A. 
Joyce of Cleveland, Ohio, was em- 
ployed as a bridge draughtsman by 
the King Iron Bridge Company. 

In closer proximity to architec- 
ture were others who served along 
technical lines. William Augustus 
Hazel, after teaching architecture 
and correlated subjects at both 
Tuskegee and Howard, finally ended 
his career with a firm of archi- 
tects in Philadelphia. Howard D. 
Woodson, a product of the University 
of Pittsburgh, became a draughts- 
man of the United States Govern- 
ment. He undertook also to launch 
an architectural business in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in connection with 
Roscoe I. Vaughn, instructor, in me- 
chanical drawing at the Armstrong 
Manual Training High School, but 
after doing considerable construction, 
including the Prudential Bank Build- 
ing, the establishment ceased to fune- 
tion. John A. Lankford, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has done extensive 
building for the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church and has engineered 
a considerable number of such under- 
takings in the District of Columbia. 


While devoting most of his time to 
education, M. F. Whittaker, now serv- 
ing as President of South Carolina 
State College, has qualified as an 
architect. Likewise R. R. Taylor, 
former instructor at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, and Howard H. Mackey, head of 
the department of Architecture of 
Howard University. Vertner M. 
Tandy, whose father was a noted con- 
tractor in Lexington, Kentucky, es- 
tablished himself as a successful ar- 
chitect in New York City, where he 
has done much to establish a reputa- 
tion. The residence of Madame C. J. 
Walker is his outstanding contribu- 
tion. 

Beyond these strivings have devel- 
oped successful architectural firms 
among Negroes. Doubtless one of the 
most reputable is that of McKissack 
and MeKissack in Nashville, Tennes- 
see. These gentlemen are well quali- 
fied for the work which they under- 
take, and they have the confidence of 
the leaders of both races in their state. 
They have succeeded therefore in se- 
curing contracts to build for schools 
and other institutions some of the 
largest and finest buildings in that 
section. Their outstanding construe- 
tion is the Pearl High School in Nash- 
ville. 

Albert I. Cassell, a product of Cor- 
nell, has long functioned as archi- 
tect in the recent rebuilding of How- 
ard University. The Founder’s Li- 
brary of this institution is doubtless 
the most important project which he 
has engineered during that eighteen- 
million-dollar rebuilding. It was 
most unfortunate that Mr. Cassell 
and that institution came to a dis- 
agreement, for he was undoubtedly 
the most efficient man the University 
had. 

This work of rebuilding Howard is 
now being carried forward with Hil- 
yard Robinson and Paul Williams as 
architects. Robinson is a graduate 
of Columbia University and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and a special 
student of architecture abroad. His 
outstanding project is that of the 
Langston Apartments erected in 
Washington by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Paul Williams, a product of the 
University of Southern California, has 
established an unusual reputation for 
building homes for the elite in Holly- 
wood. He now enjoys a national 
standing greatly to be desired and 
maintains offices both in the East 
and West. 

Since the United States Govern- 
ment has undertaken the construc- 
tion of homes for the underprivi- 
leged element a number of Negro 
architects have been employed in va- 
rious capacities. John A. Lankford 
once served thus in the capacity of 
a technician. Charles S. Duke was 
connected with the project in New- 
port News and is now with the 
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United States Housing Authority as 
an associate architect. One Mr. 
Smith served with Mr. Duke at New- 
port News. MeKissack and MeKis- 
sack planned the Andrew Jackson 
Courts in Nashville. George Jones 
drew up for the W.P.A. plans for a 
housing project in Chicago. Walter 
T. Bailey was a participating archi- 
tect in a project there. John B. Wil- 
son served with six other architects 
on the Harlem River Houses. Paul 
Williams planned a similar project 
for Negroes in Los Angeles. Hilyard 
Robinson, who designed the Langston 
Apartments in Washington, is. still 
listed with the Federal Government 
as an architectural consultant. O. M. 
Williston functioned as the landscape 


architect for the Langston Apart- 
ments. Julius Gardner is the archi- 
teet for the housing project under- 
taking in Charleston, West Virginia. 
John Alexander Melby has recenty 
served the Federal Government as a 
junior architect. Alonzo Brown has 
served the United States Government 
as an architect in the Subsistence 
Homesteads Division. Ralph Vaughn 
has been an architectural draftsman 
in the Resettlement Administration in 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, but he is now associated 
with Paul Williams. 

The last census listed only 63 Ne- 
groes as architects, when the total 
number of whites thus engaged had 
reached 22,000. This small proportion 
of Negroes thus employed certainly 
shows what the race may persist in 
doing in spite of handicaps, but it 
demonstrates what a large task lies be- 
fore the American Negro who must do 
his part in the building of communi- 
ties and helping to make the world 
beautiful. In proportion as the Negro 
learns to improve his own situation 
rather than try to eseape from it as 
an individual there will be a greater 
demand for architeets to direct this 
more commendable effort. 


Opportunities for 
the Negro 
Architect 


“The houses that I and others built 
were a disgrace to the country ... hu- 
man beings should not have to live in 
the rotten habitations handed to them 
by speculators. 

“From now on cities and communi- 
ties must be planned. Not only that, 


millions upon millions of dwellings 
should be torn down and new commu- 
nities planned in their place. 

“For young and old, the seene has 
entirely changed.”—Former Congress- 
man Maury Maverick, Texas. 


ROGRESS requires change. 
Pp Change means improvement of 

the old and addition of the 
new. These truths apply fundamen- 
tally to shelter where people eat, 
sleep, study, work, worship and amuse 
themselves. 

The job of planning this shelter is 
the work of the architect. Qualifying 
as an architect is comparable to the 
quality of training and experience re- 
quired for practicing medicine or law. 
In most states no person ean now ac- 
quire the title “Architect” without 
having passed an examination in such 
subjects as engineering science, aes- 
thetics of design, history of architec- 
ture, business practice and profes- 
sional ethies. 

In addition to technical proficiency 
the architect with thorough modern 
training is reinforced with funda- 
mental understanding of broad social 
and economie factors that influence 
his work. This latter thought is im- 
portant. It has been heretofore com- 
monly thought that the architectural 
profession was created primarily for 
service to the rich and well-to-do— 
and the architect’s practice being lim- 
ited therefore to the top layer of pur- 
chasing power. There is a larger 
function for the architect, and espe- 
cialy for the Negro architect. The 
general need for his services has 
grown immensely in recent years. 

In Europe during and shortly after 
the first World War far-reaching 
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problems of housing on a large scale 
arose. They were not mere questions 
of building some good villas and 
country houses. They were problems 
of providing suitable shelter for the 
masses of people who needed decent 
houses most and were least able to 
pay for them. The governments of 
Holland, Austria, and England, 
among others, determined that pro- 
vision of decent homes that low-wage 
earning citizens could pay for was a 
direct obligation of government. This 
decision resulted in the orderly rais- 
ing of slums and in replanning and 
building large housing communities. 
These communities were models both 
in technical and human planning. 
(Continued on page 109) 
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PAUL R. WILLIAMS 


New York and Hollywood are the 
two cities in America in which most 
architects would like to practice ar- 
chitecture. Whether fate had this in 
mind when selecting a birthplace for 
Paul Williams is still a question. His 
parents moved to California from 
Memphis in the early 90’s, selecting 
a home just a few miles from what is 
now known as Hollywood, where Wil- 
liams was born. However, his parents 
died before he was four years old, but 
fortunately he fell into the care of 
foster parents, Charles Clarkson and 
his wife, who took a great interest in 
his early development, sending him to 
the public schools in Los Angeles 
and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Later he attended the Los 
Angeles School of Art and Design 
and the Beaux Arts Institute of De- 
sign, specializing in design and the 
use of color in architecture. 

His first job after finishing school 
was in the office of a landscape archi- 
tect, where he learned how to plan a 
home in relation to its garden and 
where he also received a thorough 
training in community development. 
With this as a background his next 
job was with Reginald D. Johnson, 
the outstanding residential architect 
of the West, and it was while in this 
office that Williams had the thrill of 
working on his first house costing 
$100,000. Realizing the need of ex- 
perience along commercial types of 
structures, Williams then secured a 
position as chief designer for John 
C. Austin, who specialized on the de- 
sign of schools and public buildings, 
and during his three years in this 
office Williams worked on the Los 
Angeles Shrine Auditorium, Chamber 
of Commerce Building, First Meth- 
odist Church and more than twenty- 
five city and county schools. Upon 
leaving Austin’s employ to open his 
own office, Austin started him off 
with a ninety-thousand dollar resi- 
dence which at that time his office 
was too busy to handle, hence the be- 
ginning of Williams’ career as an 
architect. 

Since that time Williams has 
played a very important part in the 
development of Southern California, 
having designed over four hundred 
homes, principally in Hollywood and 
Beverly Hills, most of them ranging 
in cost from fifteen thousand to two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Probably the most outstanding home 
falling into the quarter of a million 
dollar class is that of Mr. E. L. Cord, 
the automobile and airplane manu- 
facturer. Another interesting pri- 
vate estate development now being 
planned by Williams is for the presi- 
dent of one of the largest airplane 
plants in Amerea. This home is situ- 
ated on a 40-acre peninsula at Lake 
Arrowhead, California. 


While Williams maintains his main 
office in Los Angeles, he has designed 
structures in San Francisco, Nevada, 
Oregon, Iowa, Chicago, Washington, 
D. C. (in association with Hilyard 
Robinson), Mexico, and is now pre- 
paring plans for a large home in 
South America. 

In addition to being chief architect 
for the Pueblo Del Rio housing proj- 
ect in Los Angeles, Williams designed 
the Hollywood Y.M.C.A., the Twenty- 
eighth Street “Y” at Los Angeles, 
three public schools for the city of 
Los Angeles, and was associate ar- 
chitect with Hilyard Robinson in the 
planning of the Langston Terrace 
Housing Project and the Men’s Dor- 
mitory Building at Howard Univer- 
sity, both being situated in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Williams is a member of the State 
Association of California Architects, 
International Housing and Town 
Planners’ Congress, and has been a 
member of the Los Angeles Munici- 
pal Housing Commission for the past 
five years. In recent years he has been 
engaged as consulting architect on 
several large projects, the most recent 
being the resort Hotel and Spa at 
San Bernardino, the motion picture 
playground of the West, costing two 
million dollars. 


Williams’ theory of successful 
homes that they “should be planned 
around one’s personality and the way 
one lives” is probably one of the rea- 
sons for his success in designing so 
many homes for the motion picture 
people of Hollywood. And in his 
commercial work he likes to plan a 
structure around the way an industry 
works just as new theories have been 
injected in the modernization of in- 
dustrial machinery; and in business 
methods the same improvements 
should be reflected in the planning of 
this type. In other words, forget- 
ting the arrangement of buildings 
previously built and starting around 
the way industry works today. 

Reviewing the homes designed by 
Williams is like reading a page from 
Hollywood’s Blue Book, namely: 
Will Hays, Tyrone Power, Sally 
Eilers, Zasu Pitts, Leon Errol, Grace 
Moore, Richard Arlen, Charles Cor- 
rell (Andy of “Amos ’n’ Andy”), Bill 
Robinson, Joseph Schenck, Jay Paley 
(of Columbia Broadeasting Co.) and 
many of the executives and produc- 
ers in the motion picture industry. 

The building for the Music Cor- 
poration of America in Beverly Hills 
was given an award by the American 
Institute of Architects as being one 
of the most outstanding buildings in 


A HOTEL, Built under the Direction of Paul R. Williams 


Southern California; and the new 
million dollar store for Saks - Fifth 
Avenue in Beverly Hills is another 
example of Williams’ theory in plan- 
ning in which he made a careful study 
of all the defects he could find in the 
old stores and started out by elimi- 
nating or correcting these objections, 
the result being a new level was 
reached in the design of a high class 
store. 

When asked “What do you think 
will be the future style in architee- 
ture?” Williams replied, “We have 
learned from the past that ornament 
dates a building and we have also 
learned that one never tires of pleas- 
ing color schemes and good propor- 
tions. Consequently, I believe that 
the trend will be toward simplifica- 
tion of both the plan and exteriors, 
and depending more upon good pro- 
portions and pleasing use of color.” 


ALBERT I. CASSELL 


Albert I. Cassell was born in Bal- 
timore, Maryland, June 25, 1895. He 
completed the secondary course of 
the Douglass High School, called at 
that time the Colored High School. 
He next entered the School of Archi- 
tecture of Cornell University but left 
to serve in France during the World 
War. He was commissioned as sec- 
ond lieutenant. In that country he 
had the opportunity to study archi- 
tecture after the armistice was signed. 

Returning to this country, Cassell 
entered upon his work as an archi- 
tect. With W. A. Hazel he served as 
the architect for five buildings at 
Tuskegee. In 1920 he became a 
draftsman in the office of Howard J. 
Weigner in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
designing an industrial plant for the 
manufacture of silk. In 1921 Cas- 
sell, with Hazel, began a career as 
architect at Howard University. They 
had the work of the Home Economies 
Building. 

Next came the operations of Cassell 
by himself. He was the architect for 
the Howard University Gymnasium 
and Athletic Field in 1924, the Col- 
lege of Medicine in 1926, three Wom- 
en’s Dormitories at Howard in 1931, 
the Chemistry Building there in 1933, 
and the Founder’s Library in 1936. 
The last mentioned is probably his 
outstanding project. . 

In the meantime Cassell was serv- 
ing as Assistant Professor and head 
of the Department of Architecture at 
Howard. He had time also to plan 
and direct the construction of many 
other projects including the Odd Fel- 
lows’ Temple in Baltimore, the Provi- 
dence Hospital in that city, the Wom- 
en’s Dormitory at Virginia Union 
University, the completion of the 
Masonie Temple in Washington, the 
Odd Fellows’ Temple in the same 
city, the Margaret Murray Washing- 
ton Vocational School, also in the 
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District of Columbia, the Administra- 
tion Building of the Maryland Train- 
ing School for Colored Girls, and the 
Women’s Dormitory at Morgan Col- 
lege in Baltimore, Maryland. 

Cassell’s work is highly commended 
by the National Commission of Fine 
Arts. His record is noted in the 
Congressional Record and various 
other publications in which matters 
arising in connection with his efforts 
have been noted. Certainly no other 
Negro architect has had a more in- 
teresting career. He is undoubtedly 
one of the men whom the publie may 
safely stamp as efficient. 


HILYARD R. ROBINSON 


Hilyard R. Robinson was educated 
at the Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Arts in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, at the School 
of Architecture of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and at the University of Berlin. 
Ile received the degree of Bachelor 
of Architecture and Master of Ar 
chiteeture. He entered the United 
States Field Artillery Officers’ Train- 
ing Sehool at Camp Taylor in the 


PAUL R. WILLIAMS 


A RESIDENCE, Built under the Direction of Paul R. Williams 


World War. He was commissioned 
as 2nd Lieutenant, 167th Brigade, 
and served in France. 

His first efforts as an architect con- 
sisted of a graphie analysis of the 
New York City Multiple Dwelling 
Law, 1930-1931. His training was 
extended later by a little more than 
a year of European travel and study. 
He had the opportunity to examine 
most of the housing projects of the 
older countries of Europe including 
Russia. 

Robinson is a registered practicing 
architect. He organized and con- 
ducted the Slum Housing Survey in 
Washington, D. C., in 1933. He 
served as the principal architect for 
the Howard City Slum Clearance 
Project in Washington, D. C., in 
1933, and made preliminary studies 
and drawings for large constructions 
which, however, could not be carried 
out because of land acquisition litiga- 
tions against the United States Gov- 
ernment. For five years he has been 
an interior architect with the New 
York Interior Furnishing Company. 
He was instruetor and head of the 
Department of Architecture at How- 
ard University for thirteen years but 
resigned to devote his time exclusively 
to practice. 

In 1934 Robinson was appointed 
Consulting Architect to the National 
Capital Advisory Committee for the 
Selection of Sites for Slum Clear- 
ance, and the same year, senior archi- 
tect for the United States Suburban 
Resettlement Administration. He was 
made a member of the Design Com- 
mittee for the Washington Board of 
Trade’s “Renovizing Campaign” in 
1934. 

Robinson was the chief architect of 
Langston Public Works Administra- 
tion Housing Project for Negroes, 
which cost $1,800,000. This is the 
outstanding construction which he has 
directed. His next important project 
was that of the Men’s Dormitory 
Building at Howard University in 
connection with Paul Williams. He 


is now working on the Alabama Ave- 
nue, Southeast, Government Housing 
Project for Negroes in Washington, 
D. C., which is to cost more than a 
million dollars. 

In the meantime, Robinson has 
been the architect for a number of 
residential and special purpose build- 
ings in his native city. He has 
designed and patented several illumi- 
nating devices, some of which will be 
used by the Government for street 
and other space lighting. 

Robinson was the winner of com- 
petition for the construction of a 
historie restaurant in the New Henry 
Hudson Hotel, Troy, N. Y., in 
1926. Robinson won the first, second, 
and fourth prizes offered by the 
professional journal, Architecture, 
in 1927; second prize offered by 
the Washington Board of Trade 
Home Renovizing Competition in 
1934. He is a member of the Inter- 
national Housing Association, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Germany. He is 
also a member of the International 
Hospital Association, and the Na- 
tional Technical Association. 


Remember 

On the first of April in 1786 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, the British 
emancipationist, was born. Edward 
Everett Hale, a writer of anti-slavery 
tendency, was born April 3, 1822. 
James Madison Bell, a Negro poet, 
was born April 3, 1826. Thaddeus 


Stevens, a distinguished reconstruc- 
tionist, was born April 4, 1792. 

No doubt the most significant day 
of the month is April 9, on which 
Robert E. Lee surrendered at Ap- 
pomattox in 1865. With this should 
be mentioned also that Negro soldiers 
participated in the Battle of Fort Pil- 
low April 12, 1864. 

Judge John Belton O’Neal, the 
South Carolina advocate of the en- 
lightenment of the slaves, was born 
April 10, 1793. Thomas Jefferson, 
the author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the advocate of free- 
dom, was born April 13, 1743. The 
first abolitionist society in the United 
States was founded April 14, 1775. 
The Emancipation of the Negroes in 
the District of Columbia by a special 
act before the close of the Civil War 
took place April 16, 1862. Frances 
Williams, the first Negro college 
graduate in the Western Hemisphere, 
published his Latin poem April 17, 
1758. 

April 5 is celebrated as Found- 
er’s Day at Tuskegee and as the 
selected birthday of Booker T. 
Washington. The great educator, 
however, did not know exactly when 
he was born. On this occasion this 
year at Tuskegee and at other places 
in the country there will be a great 
demonstration in appreciation of the 
honor done Booker T. Washington 
and the Negro race in getting out a 
special stamp with his picture. 
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OUND BAYOU, Mississippi, 
was founded in 1887 by 
Isaiah T. Montgomery and 


Benjamin Green. Its founding was 
but one of the many attempts that 
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have been made to settle the Negro 
problem by isolation. Even so, it 
was not until after the Civil War 
that Negroes isolated detached them- 
selves voluntarily. 

Friends of Negroes had already ex- 
pressed their deep hatred for slavery 
in a tangible form by establishing 
Negro communities in Michigan and 
Ohio (E. F. Frazier, The Negro Fam- 
ily). These communities were to 
serve as havens for both escaped 
slaves and freedmen. The former 
were seeking to escape legal bondage ; 
the latter sought sanctuary, for their 
freedom was ill-defined and _ their 
status in the South was precarious. 
With the leadership being supplied 
hy benevolent whites, it was easy to 
secure enough “qualified” Negroes to 
afford these settlements with popula- 
tion. After the Civil War the impetus 
behind the founding of colonies for 
Negroes by Negroes was different 
from that afforded by the existence 
of slavery. 

When slavery was abolished, four 
million Negroes were led to believe 
that they had become the equals of 
any other group in American so- 
ciety. It was thought that the pas- 
sage of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
and Fifteenth Amendments would 
vouchsafe their rights. However, the 
same wave of political generosity 
which swept the Negro into franchise- 
ment carried on its crest another 
hitherto socially unimportant part of 
the population—the poor white. The 
South was in a condition of unrest. 
Political laxity, illiteracy, race hatred, 
and economic strife were rife. These 
latter conditions worked to the disad- 
vantage of the Negro. Consequently, 
his political power, maintained by 
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the protection and vigilance of the 
Federal troops, was short-lived. 


With the withdrawal of the Fed- 
eral troops by President Hayes, fol- 
lowing, and occasioned by the his- 
toric Hayes-Tilden election farce, the 
outlook for Negroes in the South be- 
came dark indeed. During slavery, 
in order to escape the trials of bond- 
age, the Negro sought to better his 
condition by fleeing from the scene 
of his persecution. Now he was 
faced with the prospects of a peon- 
age which promised to be even worse 
than the slavery which he once knew. 
A “way out” had to be found. 


The great leaders of the day were 
divided on the question of what was 
the most feasible solution of the new 
difficulty. Richard T. Greener and 
Frederick Douglas were probably the 
most influential Negro leaders of the 
day. One was convinced that Ne- 
groes should work out their own sal- 
vation by migration to the North. The 
other thought that Negroes should re- 
main in the South and fight for their 
rights. While many Negroes did re- 
main in the South, there was some 
emigration. Pap Singleton and Henry 
Adams started a movement involving 
westward migration for the purpose 
of starting Negro colonies in Kan- 
sas, and they achieved quite a fol- 
lowing. There could be no doubt 
about the chances for success in Kan- 
sas. The people there were filled 
with the spirit of “God’s anointed” 
John Brown. 


In 1879, Singleton had succeeded 
in building up such a wave of mi- 
grants that Kansas had come to be 
considered by some Democratic con- 
gressman as a potential stronghold of 
the Republican party. This belief of 
the Democrats led them to seek the 
appointment of a committee for in- 
vestigating the causes of the migra- 
tion. In this they succeeded. The 
inquiry revealed that the treatment 
accorded Negroes in the South, rather 
than the influence of Republican 
politicians, was the reason for the 
westward movement. This report 
brought from Southerners promises 
of better treatment for the Negroes 
and the migrations went on with less 
force than formerly. 

The fact that migration became less 
intense did not prevent substantial 
Negro settlements from growing up. 
In fact, considerable progress was 
made. Several towns grew up which 
stand to this day. Two such towns 
are Baxter Springs and Nicodemus 
in Kansas. The potentialities of such 
communities were apparent to Isaiah 
Montgomery when he went to visit 
them at the request of a group of 
Delta Planters who were vitally af- 
fected by the Negro migration move- 
ment. This suggests that, in so far 
as the fruits of Pap Singleton’s 
labors were evident to Montgomery 


Mound Bayou —Past and Present 


on his visit to Kansas, the movement 
for migration away from the South 
had some bearing on the founding 
of Mound Bayou. 


FOUNDERS 


Usually, when one speaks of the 
founder of Mound Bayou, the name 
of Isaiah T. Montgomery immedi- 
ately comes into the foreground. 
However, old residents of the place 
give no less credit to Benjamin 
Green. The fact that Green was 
killed less than a decade after the 
founding of Mount Bayou probably 
accounts for the greater prominence 
of Montgomery. The latter lived 
an active and useful life in the town 
and state until 1924. 

Benjamin Green and Isaiah Mont- 
gomery were slaves belonging to 
Joseph Davis, the brother of Jeffer- 
son Davis, the Confederate Presi- 
dent. Despite hectic careers during 
which many hardships were under- 
gone, these Negroes survived the Civil 
War and displayed a spirit of loy- 
alty that made them dear to the heart 
of Davis. 

Montgomery was the body servant 
of Joseph Davis and had his confi- 
dence. Together, they had often dis- 
cussed the possibility of an all-Negro 
colony as the solution of the Negro 
problem. As a test, Davis entrust- 
ed the management of his Brierfield 
plantation to the families of Mont- 
gomery and Green. A fair degree 
of suecess was met in this undertak- 
ing. However, recurring floods and 
consequent crop loss caused the plan- 
tation to be abandoned. 

Two factors important in the subse- 
quent development of Mound Bayou 
became evident at this time. The first 
of these was the fact that the Louis- 
ville, New Orleans and Texas Rail- 
road had just completed its main line 
from Memphis to New Orleans. The 
other was the hypothesis that Ne- 
groes, as a group, were not allergi- 
eally inclined toward the semi-tropi- 
eal climate of the Delta region. Such 
a group was just the type that was 
being sought for the job of settling 
the rich Delta region. Hence, Major 
George McInnis, a representative of 
the railroad, sought out Montgomery 
as “a man with sufficient influence to 
induce a larger number of his people 
to take advantage of the opportunity 
for home building in that section of 
the state.” 

As has been pointed out, Montgom- 
ery had some experience with the self- 
government idea, and was acquainted 
with its administration; hence, he de- 
cided to take advantage of this op- 
portunity. Immediately, he gathered 
around him his friends and relatives 
who had been with him at the Brier- 
field Plantation, and in July, 1887, 
settled on a fertile spot in the Delta 
where now stands Mound Bayou, 
Mississippi. 
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SOURCE OF POPULATION 


Of vital significance for an under- 
standing of the course of the later 
cevelopment of Mound Bayou is a 
knowledge of the source of its early 
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population. The nucleus of the 
population was virtually the same as 
that which had peopled the Davis 
Bend Plantation. Additions were 
made to the population from Louisi- 
ana, Alabama and Georgia, with a 
few people drifting from points 
farther removed. The bulk of the 
population, however, came from the 
sections of the country where the 
Plantation tradition was very strong. 
A. P. Hood, whose family came to 
Mound Bayou eight years after its 
founding, made a significant comment 
on the motivation the early settlers 
had for founding the colony. 


“Freedom from the annoying and 
unnecessary restraints imposed upon 
them by continued residence in the 
midst of, and surrounded by those 
with whom they had heretofore lived 
on terms apparently altogether incom- 
patible with the concession of those 
privileges and prerogatives appertain- 
ing to free and untrammeled citizen- 
ship was one of the attenuating mo- 
tives in determining these men to dis- 
card the comforts and conveniences 
of the lives to which they had become 
aecustomed and to break into the wil- 
derness hitherto unexplored, engaging 
in hand to hand eonflict with the 
forces of nature there to erect (in 
imitation of the white man if you 
please), a civilization in which the 
preservation of the rights of others 
against infringement is surely an in- 
dispensable condition of free govern- 
ment, and it is toward the realization 
of this condition that the administra- 
tion of democratic government should 
be made to tend, in practice as well 
as in theory. (A. P. Hood, The Negro 
at Mound Bayou, p. 7). 


The foregoing statement, in spite of 
its verbosity, gives an indication of 
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the disappointment that Negroes 
were facing; it emphasizes the po- 
tency of the desire to realize those 
things which became theirs, in theory, 
when the Reconstruction policies went 
into effect. That Mound Bayou has 
a rich heritage is not surprising when 
we consider the selective nature of its 
early populace. Hood states: 

“It may be said that the original 
group of men who joined Montgomery 
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in the attempt to found a colony of 
Negroes here, were, taken as a whole, 
men above the average intelligence. 
The fact that they came on such an 
enterprise forewarned of the handi- 
caps to which they must be subjected 
und the privations they must be com- 
pelled to endure; and urged alone by 
the intense burning desire to attain 
by conquest, a larger independence 
for themselves and their children; 
seeking only for freer atmosphere 
and wider range of opportunity would 
ut least indieate that they were think 
ers and that they had thought. 

Thus the early history of Mound 
Bayou was one wherein a select group 
of pioneers, with a definite objective 
in mind, worked together in an effort 
to find a way to appease a burning 
desire for free and unrestricted par- 
ticipation in the building of a civil- 
zation, 


KARLY GROWTH 


With the pioneer spirit prevailing, 
with an immediate objective of their 
own, and with the aid and protection 
ol benevolent whites, the citizenry 
of Mound Bayou forged ahead rap- 
idly. ‘The village grew rapidly, Mont- 
gomery and Green became the busi- 
ness men for the community, supply- 
ing the needs as they became appar- 
ent. The townsite was laid out in 
1889 and by 1893, 183 persons were 
living within the limits of the town. 
During the first few years, the com- 
munity had no formal organization. 
Such organization and leadership as 
there were, were more or less natural. 
It was suggested that incorporation 
should be sought. Such a movement 
was started; however, it met with 
considerable opposition. Inecorpora- 
tion was opposed on the ground that 
it would destroy the pioneer spirit 
which had prevailed. It was further 
opposed on the contention that it 
would place the burden of supporting 
the town on the land-owners of the 
village. These objections evidently 
were met because a petition was sent 
to the governor asking for a- eHar- 
This request 
Mound 


ter of incorporation. 
was immediately granted. 


Bayou became a setting which might 
be said to afford a good test of the 
effectiveness of isolation as a solu- 
tion for the Negro problem. 


PROLONGED DEPENDENCY 


Mound Bayou began its existence 
with something more than just the 
pioneering spirit of a band of liberty 
seeking Negroes. In these early days, 
the patronage of the white people in 
the Mississippi Delta was indispen- 
sable. This patronage which took:a 
form not unlike the typical southern 
paternalism is an important part of 
the social heritage of the present day 
citizen of Mound Bayou. This early 
patronage was to appear later in 
the form of external control over the 
affairs of Mound Bayou in matters of 
inter-racial importance. During the 
early days, protection for the citizens 
of Mound Bayou was assured by the 
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influential white men of Shelby, Meri- 
gold and Cleveland. They not only 
assured protection but financial aid 
as well. The railroad company led 
by such men as Huntington sold the 
land as cheaply as $7 per acre with 
$1 down and five years to pay. 
Having been under the obligation 
to the whites for material aid from 
the beginning the town continued to 
exhibit subservience to the control of 
the white man abetted by the plan- 
tation tradition to which most of the 
early settlers had been accustomed. 
The effect of this tradition on the 
leadership of Mound Bayou was ap- 
parent in the speech which Montgom- 
ery made before the Constitutional 
Convention of Mississippi in 1890: 


My mission here is to bridge a 
chasm that has been widening and 
deepening for a generation; to divert 
a maelstrom that threatens destrue- 
tion to you and yours, while it prom- 
ises no enduring prosperity to me 
and mine. 

The fortunes of war tore asunder 
our relations as they had existed in 
au greater or less degree for two cen- 
turies. The master and slave of yes- 
terday meet today upon the plane of 
equality, possessed of the same rights 
and privileges under the common law 
of the land. 

Your proud nature rebelled, and 


turned you from the scene in dis- 
gust. 

At this juncture, a stranger and 
alien appeared and claimed the confi- 
dence which people of our condition 
at that time must need to place in 
some superior guiding hand. I repeat, 
the alien sought and received our 
confidence, but not our affections. 
That, Mr. President, will remain with 
you and yours till the memories and 
traditions of former generations shall 
have become obliterated and forgot- 
ten. Semi-Centennial Celebration Mound 
Bayou, p. 15, 


This utterance from Montgomery 
leaves no doubt as to the influence 
which plantation life had upon him. 
No one personality in the history of 
Mississippi is held in greater rever- 
ence by Negroes than Isaiah Mont- 
gomery. The populace elected him 
as a delegate knowing that he would 
make overtures of peace to the whites 
at the expense of Negroes. The white 
people were glad to accept “his side.” 
It is quite improbable that Mont- 
gomery would espouse a_ different 
view in the building of Mound Bayou. 
Hence, because of a material obliga- 
tion to the whites, and because of a 
heritage which bespoke a traditional 
disposition toward affection for the 
white man, in spite of the slave-mas- 
ter scheme, Mound Bayou had little 
opportunity to escape external con- 
trol. 


PROSPERITY AND DECLINE 


Mound Bayou prospered almost 
from the beginning. Being in the 
midst of the fertile Delta region, it 
produced cotton on a larger seale 
than had been known in that section. 
New settlers were attracted, and the 
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necessary factories were built. By 
the turn of the twentieth century, 
Mound Bayou was one of the most 
prosperous communities in the state. 

Montgomery and Green had led 
the way in providing for Mound 
Bayou’s early growth. Mercantile 
establishments, cotton gins, saw mills 
sprang up. Soon after 1900, the 
village began to grow so rapidly that 
the newer migrants became fired with 
ambition. Such men as John Fran- 
cis and Charles Banks took the lead 
in founding thriving business enter- 
prises in the community. The Bank 
of Mound Bayou was founded in 1904 
as a result of Charles Bank’s con- 
viction that “a bank founded on cor- 


rect business principles and conduet- 
ed in accordance with the require- 
ments of sound business ethics would 
prove a paying investment for the 
stockholders and at the same time 
open an unfamiliar highway to the 
profitable employment of such sur- 
plus funds as could be applied to 
the purpose by Negro men of the 
community.” (A. P. Hood, op cit., 
p. 22). 

This institution headed by Banks 
and Francis soon grew to such pro- 
portions that its charter was amended 
to increase its capitalization from 
$10,000 to $25,000. The basis upon 
which the bank was founded seemed 
secure enough, and the financial Jead- 
ers of Mound Bayou became more 
ambitious—the village needed an oil 
mill. 

Charles Banks and John Francis 
had put the bank on a paying basis, 
so they, having the confidence of the 
people, began organizing the Mound 
Bayou Oil Mill and Manufacturing 
Company. Construction of the enter- 
prise, the largest of its kind in the 
state, was completed in 1907. It rep- 
resented an investment of $100,000. 
Mound Bayou was thriving indeed. 
It was being praised as a logical 
complement to the program of Booker 
T. Washington at Tuskegee. It of- 
fered an escape from the Negro prob- 
lem. 

By 1912, Mound Bayou had grown 
to such an extent that its citizens 
again petitioned to the governor of 
the state. This time they requested 
that the status of the village be raised 
to that of a town. This request was 
granted at once. The future of Mound 
Bayou seemed brighter than ever. 
Then, to enhance its prospects the 
World War broke out. Cotton, the 
life blood of Mound Bayou, sold at 
fabulous prices. Mr. A. J. Taylor, 
a retired cotton buyer, who describes 
himself as the “king of cotton buyers 
in this section” likes to talk of this 
period. He says: 

“I came here to stay in 1912. My 
company deposited $50,000 in the bank 
to take care of my buying. They 
gave me free rein. I could use my 
own judgment. Mound Bayou was 


really prosperous in those days. 
Everything was just so and so. Why 


(Continued on page 109) 
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A Dramatic Summary of Negro History by Mrs. A. B. 
Finlayson’s Pupils of the Twining School, D. C. 


ROM discussions during the 
>) social studies periods on the 
Southern section of the United 
States, its development, its history, 
and contributions to the United States 
and to the world with particular em- 
phasis on the history and contribu- 
tions of the American Negro, this 
study, a class composition, has devel- 
oped. 

The completion of this class compo- 
sition was timed to fall near about 
the beginning of Negro History 
Week. It was finished, and given as 
a survey report by the different eap- 
tains who headed the respective 
groups in amassing, writing, criticiz- 
ing and completing the written mate- 
rial presented here. 

The following is the finished com- 
position prepared by the sixth grade 
children of Mrs. A. B. Finlayson at 
the Twining School, the 1939-40 class. 


A long time ago, Dutch merchants 
went along the coast of Africa and 
along the neighboring islands and kid- 
napped Negroes. These Dutchmen 
brought these Negroes to America and 
sold them here as indentured servants 
to American whites. Later, they be- 
eame slaves. 

With a little thought, one can im- 
agine just how these Negroes must 
have felt. They must have been sick 
at heart, ill, weak from the voyage, 
starved. We must try and put our- 
selves in their places; or better still, 
we must have a elear picture of these 
people being kidnapped and taken 
away from their homes. 

Well, some of them had gone down 
to the waters’ edge for water or maybe 
to bathe. Suddenly, and before they 
knew what had happened, they were 
being hurried on board a vessel. Then 
others had been tricked on the vessels 
with pretty colored beads or some 
other things which these Negroes 
liked. When they had been led to go 
aboard, the ships immediately put out 
to sea. Some had been forced on the 
vessels. Imagine how they felt when 
they realized that they were in mid- 
ocean. Often they were placed in the 
dungeons with hundreds of others. Of- 
ten they were beaten when they 
showed signs of beirg unruly. There 
were no means of sanitation on these 
ships, and so, as you must know, every 
slave ship was filthy. These poor Ne- 
groes became seasick. With this and 
all other illnesses left on these vessels 
there was little else for them to be 
but filthy. The worst part was that 
these Negroes had to live in this filth. 
Living like this, being beaten and 
flogged constantly, being ill and half 
starved, made these Negroes seem al- 
most lifeless when they landed here in 
America where they were sold into 


serfdom. But many of them died at 
sea. 
When these Negroes landed in 


America, which was in 1619, they were 
sold just as any other servants might 
have been in Europe. They were 


taken to the large plantations and put 


to work where they were needed. But 
it took some time before these slaves 
could be “broken in” by the overseer 
into whose charge they were placed. 
Again and often these slaves were 
beaten and beaten until they learned 
what the white man wanted them to 
do. Sometimes these Negroes could 
not understand what was being said 
to them, because they knew nothing 
of any modern language, and had 
to learn not only this but very often 
the different languages of one another. 
As you know, many of these Ne- 
groes came from different places where 
different languages were spoken. One 
can imagine the trouble and unhappi- 
ness of these Negroes, homesick for 
their country and loved ones, mis- 
treated, anxious, afraid, and sorrow- 
ful. 

Some of the slaves were selected for 
the house, and they came into direct 
contact with their master and mis- 
tress. It was this group of house 
servants who later looked down upon 
the other slaves. But this can be 
understood because they were the ones 
who tried to imitate their masters and 
mistresses. Other slaves were chosen 
to work in the stables, in the yards, 
and in the fields. Each one of these 
groups of slaves had a feeling toward 
the other group which sometimes made 
trouble for the field slaves. 

At this point it might be well to 
know that the Negro did not accept 
his lot because of any cowardice on 
his part, for certainly he had shown 
his bravery in many instances. For 
example, it was Crispus Attucks, a 
Negro, who first shed blood for Ameri- 
ean liberty. During the Revolutionary 
War men like Lemuel Haynes served 
as minute men and later became regu- 
lars fighting side by side with the 
white soldiers. At Bunker Hill, Peter 
Salem distinguished himself for his 
bravery, and Salem Poor, in 1775, was 
so courageous that the officers com- 
mended him to the Continental Con- 
gress. In 1777, a Negro soldier cap- 
tured a major of the British Army. 
Becoming desperate at Valley Forge, 
George Washington enlisted a_ bat- 
talion of Negroes in Rhode Island. 
Then, Connecticut started to raise an- 
other. Later, in 1789 Negro soldiers 
sacrificed themselves to the last man 
in defending a colonel in the United 
States Army. Many of these Negro 
soldiers were treated as heroes after 
the Revolutionary War, but Austin 
Dabney not only was a hero but was 
pensioned and given a tract of land 
in Georgia by the United States Gov- 
ernment for his courage and bravery. 

Aside from these soldiers who were 
true men of valor there were the new 
slaves who were constantly being 
brought over here. These were treated 
terribly beeause they had to be 
“broken in,” and so had to learn in a 
few months the white man’s work in 
the white man’s way. This took many 
hours and days of labor. Sometimes 
these new slaves rebelled, and then, 
they received punishment. Many 
times, these Negroes being sore at 
heart would plan uprisings. The first 


of these fearful insurrections was 
in Virginia in 1800. The organizer was 
Gabriel Prosser. Then in 1822, Den- 
mark Vesey did his best in South Car- 
olina to stir up the Negroes there. 
Later in Virginia Nat Turner started 
another insurrection. All in all there 
were over one hundred and fifty in- 
surrections started by Negroes. 

These men worked tirelessly and 
long in trying to arouse their fellow- 
men to fight against slavery, and all 
are to be remembered for the way in 
which they planned and timed their 
insurrections. That they did not suc- 
ceed was because the house servants 
who felt very close to their masters 
told them of what the other Negroes 
had planned, and because the white 
men, being warned, were prepared 
with weapons and soldiers to protect 
themselves from the insurrectionists. 
But even so, many white people were 
killed. 

All of this shows that when the Ne- 
groes were first brought here they re- 
belled against the treatment of the 
whites towards them, even though 
they had no arms. They were coura- 
geous and brave, but constant beat- 
ings and cruelty done to the members 
of their race by the whites soon broke 
their spirit, and so, they finally real- 
ized that they were powerless. All of 
this only added to their misery and 
woe. They became reconciled to their 
lot, and finally thought they were what 
they were supposed to be, just slaves. 
So they prayed, they sang, and they 
talked their troubles away. They be- 
came more brotherly and began to act 
as one big family. They talked to- 
gether of the happenings of the day, 
happenings on the plantations and 
among their masters and mistresses. 
Frequently the slaves knew more 
about the “goings on” in the “big 
house” than any of the white owners, 
and they talked of these things to one 
another. They told and _ circulated 
gossip in a manner which was not 
known to the whites. This has been 
known as the ‘‘grape vine,’’ codes and 
manners of repeating and spreading 
gossip in a secret way. In fact, this 
talk of the white folk and, of course, 
of themselves furnished the slaves a 
part of their amusement. 

There was little time for amuse- 
ment, though; their lives were too 
erowded with work and drudgery. 
Their understanding of joy and sor- 
row, loves and hates, trials and tribu- 
lations was shown in their songs 
which we know of as Spirituals, and 
which are considered among the world’s 
most beautiful music. These songs 
are full of the feeling of the slaves. 
They showed by their words just what 
these people wanted to say to each 
other, just what their hopes and fears 


were, and, since this life was so hard . 


for them, just what they expected in 
the other world. The music of these 
songs was full of melody and har- 
mony, unpracticed and natural. That 
is why they are so highly considered 
now, because of their naturalness and 
beauty, and because they are some of 
the best ways in which the history of 


the feelings of these people has been 
made known to us. 

Usually the Negro slave is thought 
of as little other than a cotton picker, 
but Mr. Benjamin Brawley in his book 
ealled A Short History of the Negro, 
said that this is certainly not so; and, 
of course, we know now that this is 
not true. Mr. Brawley says that in 
slavery times the slaves were workers 
az all kinds of work. They were farm- 
ers, grooms, gardeners, waiters, cooks, 
housekeepers, carpenters, and every 
kind of workers which were necessary 
on a plantation. The slaves “ran the 
plantation.’’ 

We know, of course, that they were 
farmers, but we probably have not 
realized that the slaves were skilled 
workers as well as laborers. Many 
beeame skilled in such trades as black- 
smithing because, you see, horses were 
shod. Then there were harness mak- 
ers, for the horses had to have these 
furnishings. There were carpenters and 
painters, and almost everything done 
on the plantation was done by the Ne- 
gro slave. Those who labored best in a 
certain kind of work were given most 
of this work to do until each became 
skilled through practice at his task. 
Sometimes these slaves were even 
hired out by their owners, and in this 
way became more valuable. In this 
way, the owners became richer by 
means of slave labor. 

It is not difficult for us to see how 
this situation made the Northern 
whites feel. Many of these people 
felt that to get riches other than by 
their own labor was sinful, and to 
treat cruelly other people in order to 
reach a selfish end was terrible. That 
the Southern whites obtained their 
riches mostly through slave labor was 
to the Northerners something which 
must be done away with. Their aim was 
to strike out this evil thing, slavery. 

These people did all that they could 
to break up slavery. The persons who 
fought against slavery were called 
abolitionists. In this brave group of 
people were Benjamin Lundy, Wendell 
Phillips, Elijah P. Lovejoy, Theodore 
Parker, William Lloyd Garrison, John 
G. Whittier, Maria Childs, Sojourner 
Truth, Charles L. Redmond and Fred- 
erick Douglass. These people taught, 
wrote, preached, and argued against 
slavery. Later, many of them were 
cruelly persecuted for their friendship 
for the Negroes. Above all, we must 
not forget John Brown who died on 
the seaffold in 1859 because he tried 
to free the Negroes. 

About this time, three things hap- 
pened that made the Northern whites 
and Southern whites greater enemies 
than they had been. One was the 
Fugitive Slave Law which made it 
legal to punish severely anyone help- 
ing a slave to escape. Another was 
the Dred Seott Decision, which was 
made by the Supreme Court and said 
that a slave was only a piece of prop- 
erty and his master might take him 
anywhere in the United States that he 
liked. Dred Seott was a Negro slave 
who was taken into a free state by his 
master. This slave claimed that he 
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was free because he had been in a free 
state, but the Supreme Court decided 
otherwise. Then, there was the book, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which was written 
by Harriet Beecher Stowe and was 
read all over the United States and 
the entire civilized world. This book 
told about the unhappy lives of the 
sinves and of their masters’ treatment 
of them. These things more than oth- 
ers made the people of the United 
States much aroused and stirred them 
up so that the Northern whites and 
the Southern whites grew less friendly 
than they had ever been. 

But there were also other causes 
which made them bitter enemies. The 
Southern planters wanted to have free 
trade with the European countries. 
They wanted to exchange their rice, 
cotton, tobacco, and hemp for the 
manufaetured goods of Europe. But 
the manufacturers of the North 
wanted the government to put a tax 
on all the foreign goods brought into 
the country. The Northerners wanted 
to control all the trade from the 
South. Some of the Western farmers 
agreed with the Southern planters 
and others agreed with the Northern 
manufacturers. 


With all of this ado, Abraham Lin- 
coln was elected president because the 
people of all sections of the North felt 
that he was a friend to all. But after 
his election the Southerners decided to 
take their states out of the Union. 
Lineoln had said in all of his addresses 
that he was determined to keep the 
Union unbroken. Arguments went on 
for some time until the Government at 
Washington began to send supplies to 
Fort Sumter in Charleston, South 
Carolina, where the United States 
troops had been standing. When this 
was done, the Confederate States, 
those of the South, thought this was 
an act of war, and so began to fight 
against the troops at Fort Sumter, 

All of this is said to show how the 
Negro came to be brought into the 
whole quarrel, but above all to show 
that Negro slavery was the real but 
not the immediate cause of the Civil 
War as is said so often. 

To the Negro slave the Civil War 
was most important. At one time the 
President threatened to free the slaves 
if the Confederate States did not re- 
turn to the Union. The people of 
these Confederate States thought that 
Lincoln did not mean what he said, 
but later, on January 1, 1863, Lincoln, 
who was not only President of the 
United States but Commander-in 
Chief of the United States Army with 
greater powers than even those of the 
President, set forth the Proclamation 
of Emancipation which freed all 
slaves in that part of the land held 
by the Confederate Army. This proc- 
lamation was an act of war and was 
only given under the President’s 
power as Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States Army. As President of 
the United States Lineoln could not 
free the slaves of all states. So in 
order to make this Proclamation right 
for all times, the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment was put to the Constitution. This 
amendment said that slavery should 
be done away with throughout the 
United States. This made all Negroes 
free. 

After the War was over the Negroes 
of the South were in a bad condition. 


The cabins in which they lived during 
slavery days, the land on which they 
had worked, the tools they had worked 
with—all these belonged to the whites. 
These Negroes, though free, were 
without homes, food or work. They 
had no money. Times, then, for the 
Negroes were much worse than they 
are now to us in this depression. They 
knew little or nothing about money. 
They even thought that being free 
meant being idle, for they had always 
seen their masters idle, and they 
thought that gentlemen did not work. 
Some of them wandered about for 
days and nights carousing, begging, 
and stealing. In the cities, they had 
to live in poor crowded sections, and 
many of them died of fevers and 
other diseases. Then the Government 
opened stores and gave food to many 
of those who were starving. The con- 
dition of the freed Negroes was ter- 
rible. 

One of the first things that the gov- 
ernment did was to establish posts all 
through the South for aiding the 
freedmen. These were under the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. Then, the Gov- 
ernment added the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. This amend- 
ment gave the Negro his rights as a 
citizen. The Thirteenth Amendment 
had made the Negro free. But in 
spite of these things done by the Gov- 
ernment, Southern white men kept the 
Negroes away from the voting places, 
the polls. 

Then the political party called the 
Republicans wanted the votes of these 
Negroes. So they proposed another 
such change in the Constitution, the 
Fifteenth Amendment, which said that 
any citizen regardless of “race, color, 
or previous conditions of servitude” 
should be allowed to vote. This 
amendment was made a law in 1870. 

But although the Negro could have 
the vote, in many places Negroes were 
without education without which they 
could not vote intelligently. The 
Southern states, however, sent such 
men as Hiram R. Revels, B. K. Bruce, 
Robert C. DeLarge, Alonzo J. Ransier, 
Joseph H. Rainey, Robert Smalls, 
James T. Rapier, and John R. Lynch 
to the Senate and to the House of 
Representatives. This participation in 
government was broken up by force, 
but later Illinois sent Osear DePriest 
and Arthur Mitchell to Congress. Yet 
even in the South today where Ne- 
groes do not have an equal chance for 
education, they are not entirely with- 
out the vote. Often, political leaders 
are eager to get votes from these Ne- 
groes. Not only in the South, but in 
the North as well, such as in Indiana, 
Ohio, New Jersey, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, and in New York, the Negroes 
who vote help to control the Govern- 
ment. These facts show that the Ne- 
gro, by means of the Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, and Fifteenth Amendments, 
became educated in the ways of gov- 
ernment and gained an entrance into 
the field by which they themselves 
have helped to govern. 

But even with these three amend- 
ments which were for the benefit of 
the Negro, he has still had difficulties. 
Some states made special laws that a 
person should be educated and own 
property before he could vote. Now, 
the Negroes at that time were not 
generally educated. They did not own 


property either, because they had not 
been free long enough. So, regardless 
of the amendments, so many state 
laws were made in the Southern states 
against the Negroes that most of them 
still could not act as citizens. 

In order that the Negroes might be- 
come better citizens it was necessary 
for them to become educated. Four 
large organizations were responsible 
for their education, the American Mis- 
sionary Association, American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, the Presby- 
terian Board of Missions and the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society. These or- 
ganizations did their best to encour- 
age Negroes to continue their eduea- 
tion through college. 

Aside from the work done by these 
organizations there were the Quakers 
who believed that Negroes should have 
a chance to become good citizens. 
Then the North began to send teach- 
ers to the South. These Northerners 
deserved much credit because they had 
to be very brave in standing the jeers 
of the Southerners who distrusted the 
Northerners for being kind to Ne- 
groes. Sometimes, the white people 
who taught Negroes were not really 
interested in them. Of course, there 
were no buildings put up for Negro 
edueation, and all this made much 
confusion. 


There were those who felt that Ne- 
groes should have one kind of educa- 
tion, while others felt that they should 
have another. Some wanted a higher 
education, and others, like Booker T. 
Washington, thought that the Negro 
needed more practical training. Tus- 
kegee Institute stands today as a fit- 
ting memorial to the founder of this 
school, the well known educator, who 
put into practice his thoughts in re- 
gards to the practical training of Ne- 
groes. Other schools began to open 
for the Negroes, but even so, it was 
not until after the World War that 
the Negro was given the opportunity 
here in America to attend those 
schools which give him a chance to 
become what he desires. At this time 
Negroes are not only working in dif- 
ferent fields, but they are becoming 
properly educated in their chosen fields. 

Take as an example the field of mu- 
sic. The Negroes on the plantations 
made up their songs and sang them as 
they worked. These were songs of love, 
joy, happiness, sorrow, grief, and hope 
for a happy life after death. Then 
their songs told of their beliefs and 
their secrets. Over and over and over 
again, these songs were sung among 
Negroes themselves and to their chil- 
dren who when they became men and 
women, sang them to their children. 
In this way these songs became the 
folk songs of the Negro and are known 
as Negro Spirituals. “Swing Low 
Sweet Chariot,” “I Got A Home,” 
“Steal Away,” “All God’s Chillun Got 
Shoes,” “Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray,” 
and “Golden Slippers” are some of the 
Spirituals that we know of today as 
having been sung by Negro slaves. 


Today, Roland Hayes, Marian An- 
derson, Paul Robeson, Todd Dunean, 
Dorothy Maynor and others who have 
studied music in special schools that 
teach this subject, sing these Spirit- 
uals that have been written down and 
arranged by such Negroes as Harry T. 
Burleigh, Nathaniel Dett, and Rosa- 


mond Johnson. Now Negroes who are 
especially talented in music study it 
at different colleges and universities 
to prepare themselves more thorough- 
ly. Unlike the Negro on the planta- 
tion, Negroes now may study their 
music. William Still has written a 
symphony. We must not forget the 
names of Will Marion Cook, Clarence 
Cameron White, Roy Tibbs, Louia 
Vaughn Jones, Hazel Harrison and 
others who in the field of musie have 
made worthwhile contributions either 
as performers, or as composers, or as 
both. 

Not alone in music but in literature 
have Negroes made some worthwhile 
contributions. In this field we find the 
name of Phillis Wheatley who was 
probably the first Negro to become fa- 
mous as a writer. Although her po- 
ems are not considered perfect, one of 
them especially, “On Imagination,” is 
to be remembered because its lines, 
just like those of the Spirituals, are 
full of strong feeling. Later, Paul 
Laurence Dunbar wrote poems which 
told of the true character of the Ne- 
gro people. His poems in Negro dia- 
leet give much to the field of litera- 
ture. Booker T. Washington also 
wrote interestingly of Negroes in his 
book ealled Up From Slavery. Then 
there is W. E. B. DuBois’ book, Soul of 
Black Folk, which stirred up the people 
all over the United States and else- 
where about the Negro. Kelly Miller, 
Charles S. Johnson, E. Franklin Fra- 
zier and others have so written about 
Negroes that people all over the coun- 
try are now really able to understand 
and know them better. Not to be for- 
gotten are such poets as James Wel- 
don Johnson, Countee Cullen, Langs- 
ton Hughes, Sterling Brown and 
others who today have given a good 
picture of the Negro. They have done 
so by means of their poems and verses. 

Such men as E. M. Bannister, Hen- 
ry O. Tanner, William Scott, Laura 
Waring, Aaron Douglas, E. Simms 
Campbell and others are noted Ne- 
groes who became famous in painting, 
etching and cartooning. Edmonia 
Lewis, Mae Howard Jackson, Meta 
Warrick Fuller, and Augusta Savage 
have contributed in the field of seulp- 
ture. Bert Williams, Ira Aldridge, 
Charles Gilpin, Richard B. Harrison, and 
Paul Robeson have made unusual per- 
formances on the stage. Lately, Ethel 
Waters has shown herself as a fine 
actress. So for this, we must be proud 
of her. All of these people and others 
too have shown how the Negro is rep- 
resented in the arts. 

The law profession has also called 
many men in our race. Some have 
even gone into higher and extended 
fields of this profession. William H. 
Lewis, a Negro graduate from Har- 
vard University was a member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature and an As- 
sistant United States Attorney Gen- 
eral under Taft. Robert H. Terrell be- 
eame a judge in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Later followed James A. 
Cobb as judge, and now Armond W. 
Scott. In Chicago, Albert B. George 
became a judge and Edward W. Henry 
was elected as magistrate in Phila- 
delphia. C. C. Toney and J. S. Watson 
were elected judges in New York 
City. Not to be forgotten are two re- 
cent Negroes in New York who have 
received worthy appointments as 
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judges, one a man and another a 
woman, Miles Paige and Jane Bolin. 
We should know that in the field of 
law as in many others the Negro has 
a most difficult time. Advancement 
in law and becoming judges, congress- 
men, senators, and ambassadors, are 
all related to the Negroes’ use of their 
votes. 

The field of science has also called 
many from our race. In this group are 
to be found the names of such men as 
Dr. Charles H. Turner, who became 
noted for his studies of animal be- 
havior, Dr. Ernest E. Just, who be- 
eame noted for his studies in biology, 
Dr. George Washington Carver, who 
has made an outstanding reputation 
for himself in the chemistry of agri- 
cuiture, and Dr. Julian H. Lewis, who 
has become a specialist in pathology. 

When we take up the field of medi- 
cine and the Negro we have to think 
ot Dr. Simeon Carson, Peter Murray 
and Louis Wright. At the Harvard 
Medieal School, is Dr. W. A. Hinton, 
a Negro who established the Hinton 
Test which is one of the best tests for 
discovering a social disease. Also at 
Boston University there is Dr. Solo- 
mon Fuller who knows much about 
nerves. Many younger men in our 
race are doing some very fine work in 
medicine, but they must work and 
work ever so hard until what they 
have done, are doing, and will do 
stands out for its worthiness. 

Negroes have also made such inven- 
tions as would benefit mankind and 
help civilization to progress. Benja- 
min Bannaker was the first of all 
Americans to make a clock. Jan E. 
Matzeliger invented a lasting ma- 
chine, a device for sewing the sole 
of the shoe to the upper part. Then, 
Granville T. Woods invented many 
electrical appliances which surpassed 
those of many men in his field. After 
him, Elijah J. MeCoy became the first 
man to realize the necessity for oil- 
ing machinery mechanically, and he 
invented the lubricating device. 
Lately, inventions made by Negroes 
have been bought by large corpora- 
tions such as the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. 

As for sports, we need but to go to 
the movies, listen to the radio, or read 
the daily papers to learn of the kinds 
of sport in which the Negro is becom- 
ing prominent. But before this, our 
parents probably remember hearing of 
Fritz Pollard, the first Negro to make 
the ALL American Football team. 
Later came Paul Robeson who fol- 
lowed in his footsteps. Today in foot- 
ball, there is Sidat Singh, Jerome Hol- 
land and Kenneth Washington. In 
the track, there were Edward Tolan 
and Jesse Owens. Now there are 
James Herbert, John Woodruff, John 
Borican and Eulace Peacock. In 
basketball, there is Dolly King, the 
eenter for the best intercollegiate 
team. Of course, there is Joe Louis, 
the world’s heavyweight champion. 
Many more could be named, but these 
are those more widely known and 
more frequently discussed and read 
and seen in the movies. 


There are other fields to which the 
Negro has contributed. Such fields as 
business and trades are not discussed 
here in this composition because .we 
find that the Negro needs much 
money to carry on business. Then, too, 


they need more education in patronizing 
the business efforts of other Negroes. 
Also, Negroes need to be members of 
unions in order to work at trades. So, 
here we must leave the Negro in the 
fields of business and trades for future 
study. 

This most probably brings our dis- 
cussion to a close, not that the study 
is finished, for it is really only just 
begun, but because time does not per- 
mit us to go more into detail for this 
particular study. 

We do hope that our study will en- 
courage you to learn more about Ne- 
groes, for our racial history here in 
America is a very interesting topic, 
and there is so much that a person 
may learn about America and Ameri- 
cans through the study of one of the 
races here. 

This study does add to our appre- 
ciation of our own race and of the 
progress it has made. 

As we sit and think back, we review 
our study. We see Negroes being 
tricked on board of a Dutch vessel. 
We can see these poor homeless peo- 
ple beaten, tossing on board, flogged, 
starved, and sometimes killed and 
thrown into the sea. But the scene 
changes, and these Negroes have land- 
ed in America, lonely, sick and be- 
wildered. Again, we see them beaten, 
starved, and frightened into submis- 
sion to the white men. Other scenes 
come before us, and we see these folk 
in the white men’s homes serving, in 
the stables with the horses, in the 
yards caring for the grass, flowers and 
the like, in the cotton fields toiling, 
backbending and slaving, in the pea- 
nut groves and tobacco fields, ever 
toiling, ever drudging, ever slaving. 
But they sing their songs as they toil. 
We even hear the plaintive, sorrowful, 
hopeful and sometimes joyous sounds 
of these harmonious tones, for only 
their songs help these people on with 
their weary life of toil. Later, in our 
thoughts we see some whites teaching 
a few slaves, but only a few. We see 
other Negroes scrawling with pieces of 
anything with which letters may be 
copied. These folk are trying so hard 
to teach themselves how td write, 
copying letters from old burlap bags. 
Again, the scene moves on, and Ne- 
groes are seen trying to escape. Some 
do, but others are caught, flogged and 
starved. All of this passes away, and 
we have before us a battle field. But 
later, the war is over and the slaves 
are free. These free Negroes are be- 
wildered, hungry, diseased and dying. 
They are without homes and without 
work. But many charitable whites 
help these people over these hard 
times. Even this moves on, and we 
see long lines and large groups of Ne- 
groes leaving the South going to the 
North. They go into different lines of 
work. They are trying, striving, fail- 
ing, trying and striving again. These 
Negroes go along plodding daily and 
struggling constantly to achieve their 
goal. We now see them in offices, in 
homes but the homes are theirs, in 
churehes beautifully decorated with 
well dressed Negroes listening to the 
voice of their pastor, in schools study- 
ing, trying, persisting daily to achieve, 
aiming, ever desiring, ever struggling, 
always hopeful. You see, we are these 
Negroes. 

By the pupils of A. B. Finlayson 
Twining School, Wash., D. C. 
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Opportunities for 
the Negro 
Architect 


(Continued from page 102) 


This job, begun in Europe, may take 
over a half century to complete. 

The large government and private 
housing projects already developed 
in this country grew out of circum- 
stances similar to those found across 
the seas. Progress required change. 

Cireumstances determine that about 
50% of all low rent housing now be- 
ing constructed with public funds will 
be for Negro occupancy. Three gen- 
erations might be required to extend 
the present housing program to its 
logical conclusion. The federal gov- 
ernment and private interests, in ac- 
cordance with past practice, will 
doubtless continue to apply highly 
competent Negro architects to execute 
the planing of such projects. 

In housing, not to mention several 
other fruitful sources of architectural 
practice, an attractive, remunerative, 
and useful career is offered the com- 
petent Negro architect. Also in his 
capacity as planner, the Negro archi- 
tect may become a determining foree 
and indispensable factor in the strug- 
gle for more abundant living. 

Hinyarp R. Ropinson 


Mound Bayou 
(Continued from page 106) 


I have people come up to me every 
day and say, ‘Taylor, you paid me 
more for cotton than anybody else 
ever did!? Why, I paid 60 cents a 
pound for cotton right here. That 
is a good deal more than 8%, cents 
they get for cotten now.” 

On the strength of the wealth pro- 
vided by the abundant cotton crops, 
many thriving concerns representing 
investments of thousands of dollars 
were established. Associations were 
formed freely. At one time there 
were no less than twelve lodges rep- 
resented in Mound Bayou—Knights 
of Pythias, Odd Fellows, Masons, 
Knights of Labor, Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Jacob, Benevolent Industrial 
Association, Eastern Star, Household 
ot Ruth, Independent Order of the 
Eagles, Order of Calanthe, Woodmen 
of Union; Royal House of King Da- 
vid. All of these had sizable mem- 
berships. The lodges, though a form 
of life insurance, existed primarily to 
“impress the lesson of strength of 
Union.” Numerous other costly en- 
terprises had their beginning during 
this era, but they went the way of 
the rest of Mound Bayou’s invest- 
ments with the dawn of the second 
decade of this century. The year 1920 
marks the beginning of another pe- 
riod in the history of Mound Bayou 
—the saddest of all—its decline. 

As has already been implied, 
Mound Bayou depended upon agri- 
cultural economy for its prosperity. 
No worthwhile attempt was made to 
establish any kind of industry inde- 
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pendent of agriculture. Consequent- 
ly, the high geared farming actu- 
ated by the high prices of the World 
War period drew Mound Bayou 
farmers out of position to use cau- 
tion. Speculation begot speculation. 
Farms were mortgaged to afford the 
wherewithal for heavy investment in 
the current crop. The returns were — 
often sufficient for reparation at the 
end of the year, but the farmer 
thought, “there was time at the end 
of the next year.” The war ended. 
The market became flooded. Prices 
went down. Notes could not be met. 
Foreclosures were made. Citizens of 
Mound Bayou were faced with the un- 
happy spectacle of seeing the land 
comprising the “noble experiment” in 
trust to the white man. Mound Bayou 
was retrogressing. 

With the aid of limited outside 
aid and artificial internal stimula- 
tion, in the past few years, Mound 
Bayou has halted this decline. Re- 
lief seems ephemeral though, and at 
present Mound Bayou would be hap- 
py to “hold its own.” 


MOUND BAYOU TODAY 
ECOLOGY 


Mound Bayou is located on United 
States Highway 61—104 miles south 
of Memphis, Tennessee. It is on the 
main line of the Yazoo and Missis- 
sippi Valley Railroad, 116 miles 
north of Vicksburg, Mississippi. It 
is situated on a spot where two bay- 
ous which drain the surrounding 
territory converge. At this spot, 
Montgomery found a large mound. 
Hence, the name, Mound Bayou. 

The greater amount of Mound 
Bayou’s business life is to be found 
within a block of the train station. 
The following list represents the ac- 
tual count of licensed businesses and 
professions in Mound Bayou: 


TYPE OF BUSINESS OR 
PROFESSION 
Number 


Variety Gtores 
Service Stations 
Gins 
Print Shops 
Pressing Shops 
Funeral Homes 
Billiard Halle 
Shoe Repair Shops 
Hotels 
Beauty Parlors : 
lee Businesses: 
Music Schools 
Telephone Companies 
Physicians 
Dentists 
Attorneys 
Lumber Mills 


POPULATION DATA 


It is virtually impossible even 
estimate the present population 
Mound Bayou with any degree 
accuracy and the common indices 
the age and sex grouping of the popu- 
lation, are either unavailable or very 
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inadequate. While no attempt is 
made to take advantage of the ab- 
sence of the insufficiency of data in 
the second instance, the fact that the 
1930 census represents the latest au- 
thentie figures gives officials much 
leeway in their estimates of the pres- 
ent population. It is not unusual to 
hear them make estimates that there 
are between 1,000 and 1,500 people 
in Mound Bayou at the present time. 
Mr. Peterson, the town clerk, is a bit 
more conservative. He states, 

“There has not been a census taken 
here since 1930. The count then was 
840. I think that it would be safe 
to say that the population is about 
875. It seems that we have had a 
little increase-in the past seven years.” 

The best available data on the 1930 
population of Mound Bayou is the 
following, made possible by the cour- 
tesy of the United States Bureau of 
Census: 


Total Population 834 
Males 402 
Females 432 
White 2 
Negro 831 
Other races l 


POPULATION BY AGE 


Under 5 


5 to 14 178 
15 to 20 108 
21 to 24 47 
25 to 34 113 
35 to 44 115 
45 to 64 164 
65 and over 42 
Unknown 1 
Total 834 


Inasmuch as there are no available 
birth and death records for Mound 
Bayou, it is unsafe to speculate con- 
cerning the present population. How- 
ever, it would probably not be far 
wrong to place the actual population 
around 900. 

STRATIFICATION OF THE 

POPULATION 

Within the population of Mound 
Bayou, there are at least three im- 
portant groups of persons. Two of 
these groups seem to form a nucleus 
for the class differentiation which is 
apparent, even to the casual observer. 
In the first of these groups, there are 
the dependents of the early settlers 
of the town. Either through mar- 
riage or inheritance the goods left 
by the early pioneers are concen- 
trated in the hands of a few families. 
These families form the highest social 
class in Mound Bayou. Led by the 
descendants of founders Montgomery 
and Green, they own or control most 
of the land that is owned by or con- 
trolled by Mound Bayou citizens. 
They set the patterns in the social 
life of Mound Bayou. 

The second group of persons con- 
sists of the remnants of the settlers 
lured into Mound Bayou by the pros- 
perity of boom days. These persons 
never accumulated much, but they re- 
mained, even after the bottom had 
fallen out of the cotton market fol- 
lowing the World War. They have 
had to struggle for a livelihood, bol- 
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stered by the hope that boom days 
would return. These persons form a 
large portion of the populace of this 
small town. 

The above mentioned groups form 
the basis for the social stratification 
which one finds in the little town; 
however, there is another group of 
persons who contribute their share to 
the population of the small town— 
the seasonal residents of Mound 
Bayou. These persons spend only a 
part of the year in Mound Bayou— 
the school year. The principal reason 
that these people come to the town 
is that they are seeking better school- 
ing facilities for their children. This 
town has the only high school in the 
county. While not wholly a town 
product, the school is usually at- 
tributed to the town and adds eonsid- 
erably to the drawing power that the 
town has in the surrounding coun- 
tryside. These seasonal inhabitants 
of the town of Mound Bayou right- 
fully should not be classed as resi- 
dents of the town. However, it is 
not unlikely that some of their num- 
hers go to make up the population of 
the town. It is extremely doubtful 
if the population of the town would 
approximate 900 were these people 
not counted. 

Cleavage between the segments of 
the population is an important fea- 
ture of the structure of Mound Bayou 
society. It is a feature which is of 
great importance in understanding a 
large number of inconsistencies which 
are apparent in Mound Bayou’s 
crime situation. Historically, the 
town began as a one class society. The 
people were of much the same mind 
as to their great aims. With the in- 
crease of the population, new strains 
were introduced. The homogeneity 
which formerly characterized the 
community gradually disappeared. In- 
terest groups took precedence over 
community interest, in practice, if not 
in theory. The plantation owner did 
not want the same status as_ the 
sharecropper. As Mound Bayou 
grew, in it, one could discern the 
same paternalism which characterizes 
the whole plantation area of which it 
is a part. One tenant commented 
upon this situation, 

“This would be a much better place 
if one or two men did not own every- 
thing. Yes, it would be a better place 
to live in. They just about control 
everything. The poor man has got to 
be on his P’s and Q’s to get along. 
It wouldn’t be so hard if they got 
eash, but getting furnishings, they 
have to pay three or four times for 
what they get. It really makes things 
a little hard. It is almost impossible 
to stay out of debt.” 

Another said: 

“White and colored people ain’t no 
different when they get you down. 
They all try to squeeze the poor men 
where they can. I believe that a eol- 
ored landlord is a little worse than 
the white man. The only advantage in 
working for a colored man is that you 
ean fight him. It don’t do much good, 
though.” 


The fact that face-to-face relations 
still persist makes the difference be- 
tween the classes less potent than class 
struggle usually is. Within the life- 
time of many of the present inhabi- 
tants of Mound Bayou, the town has 
been both a relatively homogeneous 
settlement, and a community split 
by rival factions. The memories of 
the face-to-face relations are too 
strong in the minds of some of the 
older settlers to permit the theoretical 
construction of a hierarchy of classes. 
However, in practice, this condition 
obtains. Mr. XXX, who came to 
Mound Bayou fifty years ago, com- 
ments, 

“You ask me how the place compares 
with the old days. Well, it has gone 
down considerably. Since Montgom- 
ery and Green died, there ain’t been 
nobody here to help the common men. 
All of these here now will eut your 
throat for a dime. . . One of these 
stays on his high horse. He is like a 
lot more of these poor niggers here 
who like to pretend that they are so 
much better than the common man. 
They ain’t got nothing that they can’t 
lose. It ain’t no use of that. They 
got to come down to earth. They 
ain’t but one hearse full. You can’t 
get too high, princes, king, or poten- 
tate—even the Pope of Rome—they 
all go when the wagon comes. That is 
the reason why it ain’t no use for a 
man to get up on his high horse.” 

Aside from the part that public 
opinion plays in preventing effective 
class stratification in Mound Bayou, 
there is yet another force that ame- 
liorates the strained relations be- 
tween the classes—insecurity of so- 
cial status for the upper-class. 


MOBILITY OF POPULATION 


It was not possible to get any ac- 
eurate measure of the horizontal mo- 
bility of the population. Local opin- 
ion indicates that mobility is greatest 
away from Mound Bayou. Few go 
there to establish residence. Through 
casual observation and specific in- 
quiries, a fair estimate of the vertical 
mobility was obtained. There seem to 
be two major classes in the social 
structure of this all-Negro commu- 
nity. In one of these are found plan- 
tation owners and the small landhold- 
ers. In the other are found the vari- 
ous types of sharecroppers and what 
few laborers there are. The operation 
of the plantation economy keeps the 
lower class from rising rapidly, and 
the persistence of a hope that the con- 
ditions of the once glorious past will 
return, prolongs loss of status for a 
slowly deeaying plantation aristoc- 
racy. 

The greatest amount of vertical mo- 
bility oceurs from the upper to the 
lower class. This is natural consid- 
ering the great dependence of the 
community on agriculture. The plan- 
tation system itself precluded much 
upward movement. The system 
proved a boomerang to Mound Bayou. 
Té has not only assured privation for 
the lower class, but it has tended to 
make the lot of the plantation owner 
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similar to that of his vassal. The ex- 
tent of this effect may be gleaned 
from the fact that Mound Bayou has 
at various times attempted to get gov- 
ernment aid in improving the town. 
They have been unable to get this aid 
because there is not enough taxable 
property in Mound Bayou on which 
to float bonds to get the money for 
matching a Federal grant. The gen- 
eral effect of this condition in Mound 
Bayou has been to produce a town 
nearly poverty stricken materially, 
but abundantly rich in memories and 
traditions. 


CONCLUDING NOTE: MOUND 
BAYOU AND BOLEY COMPARED 


Mound Bayou was founded pri- 
marily to destroy the prevalent belief 
that Negroes could not work out their 
own destiny if they were left to them- 
selves with unrestricted freedom. 
Those persons who fostered the idea 
believed that, with primary aid from 
benevolent whites, the town could 
prosper. In this respect, the town was 
not unlike Boley in Oklahoma. A fur- 
ther likeness between the two towns is 
that the economic base upon which 
each is reared is the same—agricul- 
ture—cotton growing. 

Mound Bayou grew rapidly. Cot- 
ton production was intensified. There 
were signs of general well-being in 
the little town. However, the forces 
which inevitably make themselves felt 
when an area lacks advantageous po- 
sition for disposing of its produce, 
operated to hasten the decline of the 
town of Mound Bayou. In the decline 
of Mound Bayou as an isolated rural 
town one is able to discern a signifi- 
cant difference between it and Boley. 


Boley was made up primarily of 
persons who were seeking to get away 
from the rigors of plantation econ- 
omy. They were persons who sought 
freedom “to be men” unreservedly. 
They were going to an area where 
there were no legal restrictions. While 
the instigators of the founding of Bo- 
ley were white, its early settlers never 
intended to accept an inferior position 
in relation to the white man. This 
traditional desire for freedom is ap- 
parent in the social life of Boley to- 
day as it struggles to combat slow but 
sure decline, as an isolated all-Negro 
town in a complex, highly specialized, 
interrelated society. 

On the other hand, the founders of 
Mound Bayou were desirous of show- 
ing whites how qualified they were. 
This was done in the hope that it 
would effect a change in a social 
structure where there existed but one 
place for the Negro—one of subservi- 
ence. Most of the settlers had back- 
grounds in which there was complete 
accommodation — the Negro had “a 
place,” he had a very definite rela- 
tion to the white man. The plan of 
founders was that Negroes should 
work out their salvation in emulation 
of the southern customs which they 
already knew. Thus, they nad the 
blessings of the whites in the adja- 
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cent area. This afforded a source of 
protection. Their leaders have ever 
kept amiable relations with the 
whites. The relation has been one in 
which external control was exercised 
by whites in important affairs which 
invoived the relationship of the town 
to the surrounding area. ‘This condi- 
tion stili might be said to exist. That 
is to say that in affairs which con- 
cern oniy Mound Bayou, there is un- 
restricted freedom. ‘Ihe citizens do as 
they please. However, when the sur- 
ruonding area is concerned — stands 
to lose or gain by what is done— 
Mound Bayou is more or less forced 
‘o follow the dictates of influential 
vhites in the area. 

The differences which these towns 
show with reference to their relations 
with whites are reflected in the types 
of cherished memories which are held 
onto by the present inhabitants of the 
towns. In Boley, there is a tendency 
to recall instances wherein the Negro 
has shown, unmistakably, that he is 
capable of taking care of himself, 
even in equal competition with the 
white man. Some of these memories 
have grown up through constant repe- 
tition of instances where the efforts 
of the white man to show superiority 
were thwarted. Mound Bayou, on 
the other hand, stresses the finer cul- 
tural achievements of its citizens. 
There is a tendency to recount in- 
stances indicating that the shortcom- 
ings commonly attributed to the Ne- 
gro are wiped out. Its history is a 
continuous series of these incidents. 

Since the political unpreparedness 
of the Negro has often been decried, 
it is a source of pride for inhabitants 
of Mound Bayou to point to the po- 
litical prowess of one of its founders 
—Isaiah T. Montgomery. In eco- 
nomie life, the Negro was supposed 
t» be lacking in ability to do business. 
Accordingly, citizens of Mound Bayou 
find considerable pride in the achieve- 
ments of Banks and Francis as they 
established the financial basis of the 
town. Any old citizen can tell of the 
boom days when these leaders guided 
the town to prosperity. But, alas! 
political participation and material 
prosperity belong to the past. Yet 
the citizens of Mound Bayou have 
another achievement of which to be 
proud. When the criminal rate of 
the Negro population is so large, it 
must indeed be a source of pride to 
be able to show that the town is well 
nigh devoid of serious criminal be- 
havior. 

“There has not been a serious crime 
in Mound Bayou in thirteen years.” 
This was the statement of the Mayor 
of this all-Negro town in a nation- 
wide radio address sometime ago. The 
people of the town are so disposed to 
be law-abiding that the jail was torn 
down. People of Mound Bayou 
seemed to think that if crimes were 
not committed, the upkeep of a jail 
was but an added expense. This un- 


usual crime record and this profound 
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optimism concerning future anti-so- 
cial behavior are unmistakable in- 
dices of the Negroes’ ability to be less 
criminally inclined if they are allowed 
full participation in society. This 
unusual record, compiled in isolation, 
affords an index of the achievement 
Negroes could make if they attained 
greater freedom. When this notion 
motivates the inhabitants of Mound 
Bayou as they attempt to impress out- 
siders with their achievements, it is 
not surprising that there is often a 
tendency to gloss over certain facts 
which if related would detract from 
the fine record which the town boasts. 

In a study which the writer made 
of the crime situation in Mound 
Bayou over a year ago, it was ap- 
parent that there was much more 
criminal behavior in Mound Bayou 
than was admitted. Since that time, 
there have been two tragic murders 
committed in the town. All of this 
while damaging to the fine name 
which the town is trying to maintain, 
is no more than what may happen in 
any town of the size of Mound Bayou. 
It should be borne in mind that the 
real situation rarely coincides with 
descriptions of itself. Pictures of 
anything usually are flattering. The 
significant fact here is that, in Mound 
Bayou, refraining from crime is a 
value in itself. 

Inasmuch as when the town was 
“on trial,” it showed how law-abiding 
Negroes could be if they were left to 
themselves to demonstrate what they 
could do. Oneness of purpose—to show 
the capabilities of the Negro for well- 
rounded social life—in a one-classed 
society, made the task an easy one. 
When the town grew and the inter- 
ests of the inhabitants of the town be- 
came more varied, it became difficult, 
if not impossible, to keep the record 
of the town unmarred. Yet, the idea 
served as motivating force in keeping 
esprit de corps in a town which was 
seeing its cherished memories become 
as nothing, one by one. 

Today, Mound Bayou, a town 
founded for Negroes, by Negroes, 
clings tenaciously to a glorious past. 
No progress is being made. In fact, 
the enterprise is retrogressing. Fact- 
ual interests have destroyed most of 
the unity which had been achieved by 
Montgomery. Since his death, the 
town has steadily gone backward. 
While no one can deny that a heroic 
effort has been made and is still being 
made to keep the enterprise going, the 
odds have been too great. Old citi- 
zens of the town are of the opinion 
that it is just a matter of time until 
the town ceases to be an all-Negro 
center. If this notion is true, this no- 
ble experiment begun by two Negroes 
with a vision, will have come to the 
same fate as that which seems to be 
facing Boley, Oklahoma. 

From the treatments of these two 
all-Negro towns comes the conclusion 
that in at least one sense they have 
been failures. They have failed in 


that they are not able to maintain an 
isolated existence and at the same 
time show continued progress. Isola- 
tion in the modern world might well 
be considered an enemy of progress. 
However, in the case of enterprises 
such as these here discussed, when the 
isolation disappears, so does the ex- 
periment. Accordingly, forces more 
powerful than sentimental loyalty, 
race pride, and other elusive intangi- 
bles have curbed the progress of these 
experiments in self-government en- 
gaged in by Negroes. Yet, their fail- 
ure in no way reflects on the ability 
of the Negro to use opportunity once 
he gets it. Rather their slow death 
stands as a tribute to his ability to 
survive in a hostile environment. For 
ene might well ask: “How in the face 
of world wide disturbances, did these 
two all-Negro towns survive so long 
on such weak economic bases, when 
scores of towns of equal size or loca- 
tion have long since vanished ?” 


JOSEPH TAYLOR 
Florida A. and M. College 


African Architecture 
(Continued from page 98) 


North Africa is considered the mea- 
sure of the influence of Islam on the 
architecture of the Negroes of Africa. 
As yet, however, little effort has been 
made to construct the picture of 
architecture in Africa below the Sa- 
hara before the immigration of large 
numbers of Mohammedans into the 
country about the year 1,000. Very 
little has been done to study this pre- 
historie period, and much of what has 
been actually revealed has been ig- 
nored by biased writers. The im- 
pression which they leave as to their 
methods is that they have sought the 
line of least resistance in giving a 
stereotype explanation of foreign in- 
fluence as well as to conform to the 
bias from whieh most modern authors 
are not able to escape. 


The striking evidences of architec- 
ture in the cities of Gao, Jenne, and 
Timbuctoo are not considered by au- 
thors in discussing the progress of 
the African Negro. The mere fact 
that Gonga Musa persuaded Es-Saheli 
to come with him to the Sudan on his 
return from his pious pilgrimage to 
Mecea that he might direct the beauti- 
fication of these three cities should 
not deprive the Negro of all credit 
for such architecture. While the for- 
eign influence was present there, na- 
tive ideas were not altogether thrown 
aside as the very buildings and monu- 
ments thus constructed testify. It is 
evidently more like the truth to con- 
clude that there one sees the archi- 
tecture of the native African modi- 
fied by this foreign influence in this 
conflict and fusion of Eastern ideas. 
The buildings thus resulting, as well 
as other manifestations, are neither 
replicas of those now found in North 
Afriea or Asia nor of the construc- 
tions which ruins in other parts of 
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Africa indicate that the natives 
learned to build in ancient times. 

Europeans, however, are ever 
equal to the oceasion of explaining 
things by foreign influence as the key 
to understanding most of these crea- 
tions. Europeans writing on the great 
ruins found along the Southern fringe 
of the Sahara, in the region of Cam- 
bia, and around Zimbabwe in Rho- 
desia, have had to resort to another 
theory. These ruins in some cases 
were built so far in the interior where 
no foreign contact with the European 
or Asiatics of the last millennium was 
possible that the theorists manufac- 
tured all but mythical peoples of geo- 
logical ages who they claim once in- 
habited Africa. These ruins consist 
of unusual figures in stone, great 
mounds of kings, foundations of large 
temples, and walls of great fortresses 
that probably once guarded the con- 
fines of kingdoms and empires. That 
these were discovered sometime in 
parts where very “backward” natives 
now live, the authors thus inclined, 
have regarded as extra evidence that 
such achievements in architecture 
should not be aceredited to the black 
Africans, as seems to be the inelina- 
tion of David Randall-Maciver in his 
Medieval Rhodesia. 

These theories as to origin, how- 
ever, do not rest on any scientific 
foundation. They do not even show 
regard for investigation. It is evi- 
dent to any one who has observed con- 
ditions in Afriea even during the last 
two or three generations that in the 
disorganization of the social order of 
the tribes they easily decline and 
sometimes undergo extermination. 
Records of the past are destroyed, 
traditions are upset, generations far 
removed from others return less and 
less to the past of their forbears and 
finally reach the level of living mainly 
in the present. What these commen- 
tators consider as having happened 
because of numerous migrations in 
Africa and immigration into that con- 
tinent may have happened as a result 
of ordinary upheavals of tribes of 
local kingdoms and empires a few 
hundred or a thousand or so miles 
apart. 

In all these cases, moreover, it is 
unfortunate that these persons under- 
take to make distinction with respect 
to black Africa and white Africa. 
They refer to every person who has 
even one per cent of white blood as a 
white person and to only the purely 
black types of isolated areas as Ne- 
groes. At the same time other au- 
thors, using the facts and conclusions 
therein set forth, approach the same 
question from the American race-hate 
point of view in referring to every 
person as a Negro, if he happens not 
to have one hundred per cent of white 
blood. Theories worked out in such 
confused fashion, therefore, have no 
significance and must be disregarded 
in estimating the architecture and 
everything else in Africa. 
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(Continued from page 100) 


Negroes; however, not to provide 
them with beautiful surroundings 
but to kill two other birds with one 
stone—to segregate the Negroes and 
at the same time to exploit them with 
high rents and exorbitant prices. 

A few philanthropists who have 
taken seriously the lack of ease and 
comfort as well as the want of beau- 
ty in the Negro community have had 
a different purpose. One of these 
was the late J. G. Schmidlapp, the 
first to try to elevate the tone of the 
Negro community by building a suite 
of modern apartments for Negroes 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. This gentleman 
did not believe that Negroes should 
buy property and settle among 
whites who do not weleome them as 
neighbors. Such a thing, he be- 
lieved made bad matters worse for 
both races. When the Negro moves 
into one of these exclusive neigh- 
borhoods, said Mr. Schmidlapp, the 
Negro sets himself beside a white 
man who probably, if not pro-Negro, 
was, up to that time, at least neu- 
tral on the race question; but as 
soon as this white man finds a Negro 
next door he becomes anti-Negro. The 
Negro race thereby loses rather than 
gains, as Mr. Schmidlapp saw the 
matter. He contended that the Ne- 
gro should remain where he is and 
so improve his own surroundings as 
to bring others to him. This the Ne- 
gro can do by community planning 
for architectural splendor which will 
make his own section of the city de- 
sirable rather than an eyesore. 

Others like the late Julius Rosen- 
wald and John D. Rockefeller who 
in Chicago and New York respee- 
tively undertook the construction of 
apartment houses for Negroes on a 
much larger seale must have had 
some of these ideas in mind. The 
Federal Housing Program which has 
carried these plans still further with 
their projects in the large cities of 
the country may have been prompt- 
ed by similar motives. The coming 
of the Federal Government into the 
equation has tended to limit private 
eapital or philanthropy. Mr. Rocke- 
feller finally disposed of his prop- 
erty which he intended to be rented 
or sold at a low He could 
not compete with the low prices for 
suites offered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Some architectural im- 
provement of the Negro community, 
however, still goes on. 


cost. 


March Score Board 


Below you will find the names of 
several famous persons. In_ the 
blanks at the left of the following 
statements place the name of the 
person or group of persons that the 
statement describes. Read all of the 
March issue over and see if you can 
do this without looking back over 
any page. 


Aldridge, Ira 

Anderson, Marian 
Attucks, Crispus 
Bannaker, Benjamin 
Bannister, E. M. 
Benton, J. W. 

Blair, Henry 

Bowman, Henry A. 
Boyd, Henry 

Carver, George Washington 
Dabney, Austin 
Dickinson, S. L. 
Douglas, Aaron 
Dunbar, Paul Laurence 
Embree, Edwin R. 
Estevanico 

Forten, James 

Fuller, Meta Vaux Warrick 
Harrison, Richard B. 
Hayes, Roland 

Henson, Matthew A. 
Jarboro, Caterina 
Johnson, James Weldon 
Jones, Lois M. 

Lewis, Edmonia 
Metzeliger, Jan E. 
Mitchell, Congressman A. W. 
McCoy, Elijah J. 

Parker, John P. 

Purvis, W. B. 

Rillieux, Norbert 
Robeson, Paul 

Salem, Peter 

Savage, Augusta 
Tanner, Henry O. 
Washington, Booker T. 
Woods, Granville T. 
Woodson, Carter G. 


Explored the 
southwestern part of the United 
States and discovered “Cibola.” 


William 
Dean Howells paid him the highest 
tribute in saying that he was the first 
one to feel the life of the Negro 
esthetically and to express it lyrically. 


Patented 
two corn harvesters. 

Perfected a 
machine for handling sails. 

to the record of heroism at Bunker 
Boston Commons and 
in Georgia. 

Painting 
with success before the Civil War. 
Renowned 


Among the 
most distinguished of all American 
painters. 

Young artist 
who does the pictures for the Bulle- 
lin. 

Assures us 
that the American Negro is standing 
on the threshold of great things in 
fine arts. 


The most 
outstanding writer of poetry and 
prose at the time of his death. 

Have 
manifested that dramatic art can be 
achieved by the Negro also. 
demonstrated what the Negroes can 
achieve in Music. 

President of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund and au- 
thor of Indians in America. 

Research 
specialist, founder and promoter of 
the organization to show the part the 
Negro has played in history, distin- 
guished scholar and publisher. 

Accompanied 
Commodore Peary to the North Pole. 

Inventor of 
useful appliances in industrial devel- 
opment, of which the first was the 
lubricating cup. 


The Book of the Month 


Black Labor Chant and Other 
Poems, by David Wadsworth Cannon, 
Jr. (New York: The Association 
Press, 1940) brings the public both 
joy and sorrow. The young man who 
left these serious thoughts in the lit- 
erary form died December 14, 1939. 
When readers find their imagination 
aroused and hearts moved by the 
pathos and beauty of these first ef- 
forts as a collection of verse, sadness 
inevitably results when thinking that 
this bard who once sang so beautiful- 
ly will sing no more. e poet thor- 
oughly grasped the significance of 
the present social order, and the stat- 
us forced upon the laboring people 
of his race. In the delineation of all 
other aspects of Negro Life this poet 
shows himself also equal to the task. 
He has rendered humanity a service 
in thus embellishing his reflections 
thereupon, for he must reach a larg- 
er audience than does the average 
lamentation which comes to the ear 


ill-taned. The value of the book is 
enhanced not a little by his friend, 
John Borican, widely known as an 
athlete, but functioning admirably in 
this case as an artist. 

Children of the schools should 
have these poems. That they intro- 
duce the matter of race will come as 
an objection from medieval educators 
who prefer to have race relations 
taught by the flamboyant newspapers 
and the mob rather than by the 
schools where instruction in such 
matters must eventually come. Pres- 
ent day school authorities should 
read these poems and find in them 
the condemnation of their inepti- 
tude for educational leadership. If 
the people of this country had the 
opportunity to learn what is so 
graphically portrayed in this polite 
rebuke this country and others thus 
retarded by error might make some 
strides toward equality and justice 
for all. 


Devised a 
machine for making paper bags. 
Invented a 
derrick for hoisting. 
One of the 
greatest educators of all times. 
Universally 
known agricultural chemist. 
Member of 


the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Free Negro 
of Maryland, widely known as an 
astronomer, a surveyor in helping to 
lay out Washington, in the District 
of Columbia, and an advocate of 
world peace, made of wood the first 
clock produced in the United States, 
and it kept time for twenty years. 


Machinist and 
engineer born in Louisiana. 


Former slave 
in Lexington, Kentucky, invented the 
corded bed which he patented and 
manufactured for many years in 
Cincinnati. 


Received 
several patents on his invention of a 
“Screw for Tobacco Presses.” 


Made a 
machine to “hold the shoe on the 
last, grip and pull the leather down 
around the sole and heel, guide and 
drive the nails in place, and then dis- 
charge the completed shoe from the 
machine.” 


Probably 
patented more devices than any 
other Negro inventor, especially in 
electrical appliances. 


Produced 
appliances for musical instruments. 
si Devised and 
patented a new method of making 
flags. 


1. Prove that each culture has made 
some definite contributions to 
civilization. 


2. List the contributions of Egyp- 
tians and Africans to world cul- 
ture. 


3. What valuable information did 
you gain from reading the article 
entitled “The Rise and Decline 
of a Utopian Community, Boley, 
Oklahoma”? 


4. Write immediately for a copy of 
Congressman Mitchell’s Speech 
on Negro History in the United 
States House of Representatives, 
February 7, 1940. Copies are 
available free of charge. 


5. Write a summary of your Negro 
History Week activities and send 
a typewritten copy to the Bulletin 
for publication. 


6. Has your school made any con- 
tribution to the One Dollar Sus- 
taining Membership Drive yet? 
If not act at once. 


7. Why should we as Negroes 
finance our own problems of 
Negro research? 
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as a sculptor. 


